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EDITORIALS 


The Known _ It has been said that it is easier and more enjoyable 
Unknown to trust God when you have a healthy bank balance. 

But facing the unknown in a new year of grace means 
stepping into a future that has almost limitless certainties. It is one of the 
thrilling realities of the Christian hope that what is unknown to us is 
known to God, who has promised us all we need to face the future with 
confidence and courage. 

He has said that nothing shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord. What more security do we want 
or need than that promise of our God? 

Our Lord has assured us that He will be with us always, “even unto 
the end of the world.” That’s a long time; a long-range social security pro- 
gram, indeed! 

You say youll have many needs in 1961? Put your heart and your future 
on deposit with God, even as St. Paul did when he wrote: “My God shall 
supply all your need according to His riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” “All 
your need!” What a blank check, signed by our risen Lord! 

God’s love for us cannot and will not diminish as our years pass and 
our strength and our resources diminish. St. Paul’s logical hope was: “He 
that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how shall 
He not with Him also freely give us all things?” 

Watch for the fulfillment of these promises in 1961! We know by faith 
that they are true. Let each day be a waiting on the Lord for their unfolding. 

M.L. K. 


New Frontiers Programed textbooks, programed learning, teaching 
in Education machines, learning machines, technology for education, 
intellectronics, automated teaching, formal prompt, 
feedback — what’s new in applied learning theory? The. professional teacher 
has a normal desire to become acquainted with developments in the methods 
of improving the teaching-learning process. The special purposes of the 
Christian educator stimulate him to investigate techniques which might make 
his teaching more effective. 

Before us lies a copy of a Programed Textbook Series, Descriptive Statistics 
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(Albuquerque: Teaching Machines, Inc., 1960). The Introduction to the 

volume states: 
Learning should be fun. However, in the early stages of learning a subject 
like statistics, students make many mistakes. As a result, they often conclude 
that they do not like statistics. They would be more correct to conclude that 
they do not like to make errors. . . . To reduce the number of errors, the 
material from which the student learns must be carefully prepared or “pro- 
grammed” in a special way. .. . The most efficient, pleasant, and permanent 
learning occurs when the student proceeds through a course by a large number 
of small, easy-to-take steps. ... The programmed textbook insures active par- 
ticipation on the part of the student. Each step requires one or more specific 
written responses. 


Specifically, how is such a textbook used? Descriptive Statistics is 
a text for a college introductory course divided into 10 units. In order to 
cover the course material, 850 stimulus panels which correspond to 850 re- 
sponse panels are presented. The student begins with the first panel, where 
he is asked to complete a sentence. He writes his answer and then turns the 
page to check the response panel for the same item. In this way he gains 
immediate knowledge about the success or failure of his response. 


What are programed textbooks? They are a step-by-step arrangement of 
concepts related to a subject area. They are ordered in ascending difficulty 
and arranged to provide immediate knowledge of results. More than this, 
they allow the student to be actively involved as he proceeds at his own pace. 


As the pace of the student accelerates, he may become involved in more 
complete phases of the subject. At the present time programed textbooks 
are available also for statistical inference, fundamentals of music, basic 
Russian, the Hebrew reading program, fundamentals of spelling, and algebra. 


After viewing the array of programed materials already available, we ask: 
Would an introduction to the Bible (on any level of learning, elementary 
through college) lend itself to programed learning? Would this new format 
stimulate Bible classes and youth groups to renewed enthusiasm for Bible 
study? Who will be the creative person to develop a programed textbook 
for the study of Paul’s letters? 


The programed textbook does not assume that the teacher or instructor 
has left for the golf course or the unemployment bureau; it is an aid which 
may supplement the normal program. It should allow more class time for 
emphasis, interpretation, clarification, and additional local applications; it may 
be used to offer enrichment opportunities. Programed introductory courses 
at the college level might well be used as preparation for course-exemption 
examinations. 


What about teaching or learning machines? These are devices which pre- 
sent programed material in the form of items such as questions, sentence com- 
pletions, or multiple choices to the learner operating the machine. An im- 
mediate comparison between the student’s answer and the correct answer 
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provides motivation, intrigue, and reinforcement, The current excitement 
about the learning machine was stimulated by Skinner of Harvard, who is 
said to have observed the drab, lifeless, passive program in his daughter’s 
fifth grade arithmetic class and determined to do something about it. He sub- 
sequently developed an elementary psychology course in 1957 by meeting the 
demands of sequential concepts (programing) which could also be used in 
a teaching machine. Although teaching machines are more glamorous at 
present, immediate knowledge of results in the learning process is also pro- 
duced by nonmechanical devices such as the punchboard, the chemocard 
(a device which allows marks to change color if the answer is right, but not 
to change color if the anwser is false), and the lotto word games. 

The first published report of a teaching machine was made in 1926, when 
Pressey and his associates at Ohio State developed a mechanical device for 
use in answering multiple-choice questions related to a sequence of concepts. 
Current automation models still provide immediate evaluation, involve the 
learner, and call for programed material with either recall (learner writes in 
answers) or recognition (learner chooses from among multiple responses). 
Current research projects are testing hypotheses regarding the relative 
superiority of our type of programed material over another. 

Are there inferences for the alert teacher? We propose the following: 

1. Write to the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, Washington, D.C., for an up-to-date 
bibliography on the research about, and the production of, teaching machines. 

2. Examine commercial models with an eye to simple local adaptation. 

8. Try experiments in immediate comparison of answers with materials that 
have a readily recognized sequence, such as multiplication tables. (We assume 
a prior approach which would provide insights. ) 

4, Provide enrichment for gifted Sridags with programed foreign lan- 
guage and algebra instruction. 

5. Apply the principles of pupil involvement with materials which pro- 
vide an immediate recognition of success or failure as well as a careful step-by- 
step development of material. Then add a self-manipulating mechanical de- 
vice and watch the ...................- 1 produce higher and more rapid rises in the 
C6, 1 ES Cit Se le a 2. Victor KravusE 


Remember and Imitate The calendar pages in The Lutheran An- 
nual list names of prominent men in his- 


tory, especially in the past history of the church. On the January page we find 
about 20 names of such men, half of which identify distinguished workers in 
our Lutheran Church in America. Some of these are the following: J. F. Buen- 
ger, theologian among the Saxon immigrants at the beginning of the previous 
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century; George Schick, educator at our Concordia College in Fort Wayne; 
George Stoeckhardt, distinguished theologian at Concordia Seminary in Saint 
Louis; W. A. Maier, educator and prominent Lutheran Hour speaker; and 
J. C. W. Lindemann, first president of Addison teachers seminary, first editor 
of our journal LurHERAN Epvucation, and prolific writer. 


Some of our readers may have been personally acquainted with one or 
several of these leaders, even to the extent of having been students in their 
classes. One of these men is of special interest to our teachers, namely, 
J. C. W. Lindemann. Presumably there are no longer any contemporaries of 
this prominent educational leader in our church. His memory, however, should 
be revived, and all our teachers today should become acquainted with the 
personality of this man and the achievements with which he, under God, has 
contributed to the development of Christian education in our church. 

Since we look forward to the observation of the centennial of our first sep- 
arate teacher training institution, the Addison teachers seminary, our journal 
plans to bring occasional brief biographical sketches of prominent educational 
leaders in our church. By doing this we intend to follow the apostles’ direc- 
tive: “Remember your leaders, those who spoke to you the Word of God; 
consider the outcome of their life, and imitate their faith.” (Heb. 13:7 RSV) 

dW 


Frequency Curve Jitters Just got back from a visit to a sister 
college. Hadn’t planned to see any of 


the “profs,” but I did bump into one, a young one, accidentally. Glad I did. 
He had the worst case of frequency-curve jitters I’ve ever seen. He was close 
to tears. Of course, the only decent thing to do for a fellow like that is to listen 
real patiently. And did he pour out his heart! You see, he was one of those 
earnest and sincere fellows who thought it was his job to see to it that his 
students learned something. So he worked and worked, explained and ex- 
plained, counseled and counseled. And he had a real smart class of freshmen. 
Many had been almost straight A’s in high school. Then he gave a test. Woe 
unto him! No frequency curve! Most of the students answered the questions 
correctly. Horrors! What would his colleagues think? What would the admin- 
istrators say? What would happen to his rating in the facultyPy What would 
happen to the college rating in the eyes of accrediting agenciesP (And since 
troubles seem to come in clusters, he had failed to assign the writing of a term 
paper which would be at least 30 pages long.) 

What would you do for a nice fellow in such a miserable situation? Give 
him some advice, wouldn't youP Of course I did. I told him that I had recently 
asked a class to explain the uses of an analemma. Had [I talked about it in 
class? Of course not. It was in the text. The students should have known 
from their reading how to use an analemma. Why? That doesn’t make a bit 
of difference. If the analemma is in the book, they've got to know it. And 
did they fall flat on their faces! Down they went on the score card. (I know 
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some profs who even quiz the stuff in the footnotes. Are they having fun? 
Yl say. They're really making the students look stupid. However, they'll 
have to ease up to get a normal frequency curve. ) 

(I'll never forget the prof who tried to cross me up by asking what kind 
of maps the German soldiers used at the beginning of World War I and why 
a change was made. You see, he forgot about my age. He didn’t know that 
we kids were firing toy cannons at Kankakee and missing important places 
just as the Big Bertha was missing important places in Paris. We were aiming 
at the brewery. Why? I don’t know. At least we knew our maps didn’t show 
the directions right.) 

Let’s get back to helping the young prof. He could, of course, assign two 
term papers and put on notes that they weren’t any good — (which would 
be true in many cases). He could ask the students to learn a lot of unimportant 
facts. This is one of the easiest ways to frequency a class. If you want stu- 
dents on a curve, throw them one. (Of course, making the students work, 
no matter what kind it is, will make a prof a big shot.) He could base all his 
tests on library reading. (The trouble with that idea is that he would have to 
read the stuff himself.) He could fuzz up his teaching by using a lot of big 
words. (This could go over in a big way. Some students might even rate him 
real smart. Had a girl come into the office not long ago who bragged about 
a certain prof. I said, “What’s he talking about?” She said, “I sure don’t know, 
but the words he uses sure sound mighty purty.”) Ifa person took the trouble 
to dream a little bit, it seems to me one could think of all kinds of ways to 
help the young prof get rid of his frequency-curve jitters. Does anyone have 
some suggestions? Send them in. H. G. 


P.S. Had a famous education prof years ago who said, “A normal fre- 
quency curve does one thing. It tells you that up to that time learning has 
not yet taken place.” 


TEEN-AGE COMMANDMENTS 
. Stop and think before you drink. 
. Don’t let your parents down. They brought you up. 
Be humble enough to obey. You will be giving orders yourself someday. 
At the first moment turn away from unclean thinking. 
Don’t show off when driving. If you want to race, go to Indianapolis. 
. Choose a date who would make a good mate. 
Go to church faithfully. The Creator gives us a week. Give Him 
back at least an hour. 
8. Choose your companions carefully. You are what they are. 
9. Avoid following the crowd. Be an engine, not a caboose. 
10. Recall the original Ten Commandments. 
From the North Wisconsin District Messenger 
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Legalism, Revivalism, and the Gospel 
in Christian Education * 


RicHARD..R. CAEMMERER 2 


These lectures propose to discuss 
two major ingredients in American 
thought and culture, legalism and re- 
vivalism, and to scrutinize their sig- 
nificance for Christian education. 
They are more than cultural phenom- 
ena; they are theological issues. The 
teacher of religion is tempted to 
classify theological problems in the 
domain of what he teaches. We shall 
see that these movements of religious 
thought and action concern much 
more, however, than the what of 
teaching. Christian education imparts 
a knowledge of the Law of God, and 
it proposes to bring spiritual revival 
and refreshment to its pupils and stu- 
dents. Legalism and revivalism, how- 
ever, threaten the process of Chris- 
tian education because they tend to 
minimize the Gospel of the redeeming 
work of Jesus Christ as the one source 
of power for faith and life. They tend, 
furthermore, to weaken the relation of 
the teacher to the Christian church 
of which he is a servant. In 
these lectures, therefore, we shall dis- 
cuss not merely the subject matter of 
Christian teaching, but the basic atti- 
tudes and methods of the teacher, and 
the purposes for which he works. 


We all tend to use the term “legal- 
ism” loosely or sentimentally. When 
a person is quite firm in wanting his 
way, quite explicit in making certain 
demands, we are apt to term him 
legalistic, especially if these demands 
make us uncomfortable. We shall try 
to use the term more precisely. Ac- 
tually it covers two broad processes: 


(1) using the Law to motivate behav- 
ior which gains God’s favor, and (2) 
using the Law to motivate behavior 
which is satisfactory to fellow men. 


I 


Let us first consider that phase of 
legalism which thrusts itself into our 
concern from the pages of Scripture 
and from the Lutheran Reformation: 
demanding obedience to the Law of 
God in order to be justified by God 
and to receive His approval. 


The ministry of our Lord was 
dogged by religious leaders and 
teachers who “sought to justify 
themselves” (Luke 10:29), and this 
prompted Him to tell the parable 
about the Pharisee who was perfect 
and the crooked politician who “went 
down to his house justified rather than 
the other” because he trusted in the 
mercy of God (Luke 18:9-14). The 
prophets had sought to arouse Israel 
from its stupor of confidence in ritual 
and birth. Later St. Paul put the Jew, 
who had the Law and sought to be 
justified by it, into the same condem- 
nation before God as the Gentile, who 
had only his conscience and common 
sense to warn him. (Rom. 2:1, 2, 20) 


Why, then, do we say that legalism 
is a phenomenon of American culture? 


It is, of course, much more than that, 


1 This is the first of the two Grotel- 
ueschen Lectures delivered at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, during the 
summer of 1960. 


2 Professor of Homiletics, 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Concordia 
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for the impulse toward presuming 
upon God’s favor by doing good deeds 
of service or ritual is built into the 
human heart and is the special occu- 
pational disease of religious people. 
We call it American because it ap- 
peals to the do-it-yourself age. It puts 
a high premimum on the excellence 
of human character, and it seems to 
build clean and progressive commu- 
nities. Furthermore, it is frankly 
preached as the way of life by many 
Protestant and Roman Catholic teach- 
ers, by fraternal societies, and by 
public education. 


Il 


What is the way of life that Chris- 
tian education teaches? It begins by 
helping the human being, Christian 
or non-Christian, to understand him- 
self as one splendidly equipped by 
God for service to his world but at 
the same time lacking the necessary 
power to put himself to work. But 
this is not just a deficiency, it is 
a tragedy. For behind this person and 
above him is the heavenly Father, 
who planned him for God’s purposes. 
When man fails, it means that the 
whole action of God toward men, the 
outflow of His love and life, is ham- 
pered and brought to a halt. The 
business for which God put men into 
the world is to reflect the life of which 
He is the Author, to put to work the 
power which He supplies in every 
moment. Men are not simply to act 
well, they are to glorify God, to be 
walking demonstrations of God’s will 
at work in their wills and of God’s 
power at work in their lives. As the 
people of the world see the people of 
God, they are not simply to be able 
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to say, “What fine people!” but they 
are to be able to say, “What a great 
God these people have!” Hence God’s 
judgment upon man’s sin and selfish- 
ness is not simply that He discerns 
man’s heart and knows his failure, but 
that He recoils from a being which 
profanes Him. He has wrath toward 
a creature of His which spoils His 
purpose. Anything that this person 
does without God, therefore, whether 
or not it receives the approval of men, 
whether or not it agrees on the sur- 
face with a code of behavior, human 
or divine, spoils God’s plan. 

How can there be people of God 
when all are born into the world 
people of the world and people of 
fleshP The answer is: God. God Him- 
self, wrathful as He is over the world 
and its people and its distortion of 
His will, is the only One who can 
restore His life in men so that they 
will be His people. Nor can God wait 
for unbelieving or misbehaving people 
to believe in Him or behave accord- 
ing to His will, for they have no re- 
sources within themselves to make 
that turn or to live His way. Hence 
God moves toward the people with 
His power; God takes the initiative 
with His mercy; He keeps on provid- 
ing the resources of His power and 
His working in them after they have 
once made a turn in His direction. 


Christian education is the process 
of putting God’s program of turning 
and nurturing men into operation. 
This program is not just a prescription 
by God but an act of God. According 
to a plan which He envisioned before 
He made the world and which He 
promised through His chosen people 
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before Christ and which He made to 
come true in the birth, life, death, and 
resurrection of Christ, God now sends 
people to bring the story of God’s act 
in Christ into human hearts in order 
to bring about new life and to nur- 
ture it. The faith that accepts this 
plan comes as men listen to the story 
of the plan, and the very listening to 
the story is part of God’s plan: “Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God” (Rom. 10:17). 
Telling this great story is teaching, 
education, nurture, in the exact sense: 


The grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion hath appeared to all men, teach- 
ing us that, denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present 
world; looking for that blessed hope 
and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Savior Jesus Christ, who 
gave Himself for us that He might re- 
deem us from all iniquity and purify 
unto Himself a peculiar people, zeal- 
ous of good works. [Titus 2:11-14] 


The ministry of pastors and teachers 
to the church is the handling of this 
Word of Christ’s redeeming work: 


All things are of God, who hath rec- 
onciled us to Himself by Jesus Christ 
and hath given to us the ministry of 
reconciliation; to wit, that God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them, and hath committed unto 
us the Word of reconciliation. Now, 
then, we are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us. 
We pray you in Christ’s stead, Be ye 
reconciled to God. For He hath made 
Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him. [2 Cor. 5:18-21] 


The Bible is the resource for training 
up people to be wise in this plan of 
God in Christ and producing the 
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fruits of it in Christian living (2 Tim. 
3:14-17). The family is the agency 
by which the new generation is nur- 
tured in this life through Christ. 
(Eph. 6:1-4) 

Christian education at any level, 
whether through pulpit or through 
classroom, whether through counsel- 
ing or through family life, whether 
of children or of adults, whether 
through pastoral care or through ed- 
ucational method, is therefore simply 
the process of causing the individual 
to grasp God’s own grace in Christ 
Jesus by faith. This process takes 
many forms, but central to all of 
them is the necessity that he must be 
enabled to sense the wrath of God 
for sin and failure to fulfill God’s plan, 
and the necessity that he must see 
and grasp God’s mercy toward him 
in Jesus Christ and consume it for 
himself as the one food for his life 
toward God. We Lutherans have 
a name for this teachable dual mes- 
sage (the wrath of God for sin, and 
the mercy of God in Christ). We call 
it Law and Gospel. It becomes the 
resource for many processes of the 
Christian’s life. As the Christian 
friend converses about the needs of 
his daily vocation or the fears and 
problems of his career, Law and 
Gospel are the witness he speaks. 
As the teacher prepares the child or 
youth to earn his livelihood, Law and 
Gospel become the call and the en- 
abling power for the Christian voca- 
tion. As the Christian worships God 
alone or in company with fellow 
Christians, Law and Gospel become 
the essential ingredient of his think- 
ing, summoning him to confess his 
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sin, giving him faith in God, peace 
through Christ, and the will to con- 
secrate his life to God’s tasks. 


III 


Legalism is a distortion of Law 
and Gospel. Legalism takes the in- 
dictment out of the Law and replaces 
it with the horrible optimism of the 
fleshly nature that man can please 
God by his own actions. Jt replaces 
God’s righteousness with self-right- 
eousness. Legalism takes God’s mercy 
out of His plan for man’s life and puts 
man’s achievement in its place. 


Let us consider how this works 
in the educative process. Teaching 
means grooving and regrooving. It 
concerns itself with setting up a sit- 
uation between teacher and learner 
in which real learning can go on. It 
devises modes of supervising learning 
and reinforcing it by polarizing in- 
terest, repeating learning experiences, 
examining and evaluating what has 
been learned, and putting the learned 
datum to work. It makes much of 
the place and person of the teacher, 
but always for the sake of what is 
going to be learned. 


Legalism invades this situation at 
a number of points, and it makes 
no difference whether the learner be 
a child, a youth, or an adult. The 
teacher gives assignments, and the 
learner thinks the desired outcome is 
to repeat the words of the assignment: 
statements of Law or Gospel from the 
Bible, the Catechism, the hymnal, or 
the words of the teacher. That the 
learner masters certain facts, words of 
Scripture, or formulations of doctrine, 
is essential to the learning process; 
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legalism sets in when that mastery is 
made the purpose. Religious teaching 
directs the learner to correlated acts 
such as worship or to group activities 
in school and parish; legalism sets in 
when the learner engages in these 
activities because of the prescription 
to do them, and when he assumes 
that he has fulfilled the aim of the 
teacher by saying the right words and 
sharing in the proper group activity. 

Hence the Christian educator must 
ever be alert to this danger. The very 
process which he guides may achieve 
results exactly opposite to the ones 
he envisioned. He wants learning 
about God and the way of life in 
Jesus Christ to be the tool by which 
God’s own Spirit works faith and the 
new life in the heart; yet the learner 
may think that his act of learning, his 
assent to the doctrines of the church, 
his study of the Bible, his going to 
school and church, his receiving the 
Sacrament, are acts which make God 
kindly disposed toward him. The 
teacher must go to endless pains in 
alerting the learner to these dangers. 
He must devise expedients which are 
ever fresh and constantly challenging 
in order to make clear that God is 
at work in the learning process by 
means of the Word of His mercy so 
that He may change and nurture the 
inner life of the learner. One of these 
expedients is the constant linking of 
the Word of life with worship and 
with prayer, never allowing the Word 
to be merely academic or to be con- 
tained in the learner’s mind, but al- 
ways coupling it with the learner’s 
reach to God in response to God’s 
reach to him. Another teaching de- 
vice is to couple the learner’s intake 
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of the Word of life with his own 
speaking of that same word to others 
—to other learners and to the teacher 
— as means for building their spiritual 
lives. Thus we put to work the Bib- 
lical patterns of Heb. 10 and Col. 8. 


IV 


Let us focus briefly on a particular 
aspect of legalism which causes the 
Christian teacher special problems 
and for which the term seems most 
appropriately used: the teaching of 
correct behavior. It is an American 
obsession to assume that all is well 
with people if they only behave them- 
selves acceptably, and to assume fur- 
ther that they will so behave if they 
are told what to do. In American 
Protestantism this assumption has 
often reduced the Christian religion 
almost exclusively to the Sermon on 
the Mount. On the popular level, 
Roman Catholics in America have 
likewise been concerned not so much 
with the sacramental grace basic to 
their church’s theology as with the 
penitential practices to which the 
confessional propels them. But we 
need not go beyond the Christian 
families and Christian schoolrooms 
with which we are most familiar to 
find the erosion of legalism at work. 

In the history of Christian teaching 
a curious split arose between two 
great activities by which Law and 
Gospel were made operative in the 
lives of Christian people. These terms 
are the message and the teaching; 
in the Greek, kerygma and didache. 
The theory has been widely held that 
when Christ and the apostles’ first 
met the unbelieving community, they 
preached the kerygma, the message 
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of God’s gift of life and salvation to 
mankind through Jesus Christ; but 
after the Christian community was 
established, then a new force took 
hold within it, the didache, the teach- 
ing which prescribes that good con- 
duct which is appropriate to Chris- 
tians. This teaching in the epistles, 
so the theory goes, presents lists of 
virtues and speaks of a new law, 
a law written in the heart to which 
Christians accede voluntarily, but 
nevertheless a law — the law of Christ, 
the law of love. 

Now certainly there are virtues ap- 
propriate to Christians, and we say 
much about them. But the moment 
we speak as if the basic message of 
the redeeming work of Christ ended, 
and a new one replaced it to produce 
virtues, in that moment we have the 
dreadful process of Pharisaism be- 
ginning. It is this Pharisaism against 
which Jesus spoke His searing words 
and of which Paul said, “If any man 
preach any other Gospel unto you 
than that ye have received, let him 
be accursed” (Gal. 1:9). It is of this 
Pharisaism against which the Apology 
of the Augsburg Confession warns 
when it says that men made out of 
Christ “not a propitiator and justifier, 
but only a legislator.” (Trigl. 225, 
Art. III, 271) 

The split between kerygma and 
didache arose from the assumption 
that when people have come to faith, 
the chief objective of the Christian 
religion is to put them to work in the 
Christian life, and the prescriptions 
for this behavior are now a new power 
in Christian teaching. Two fatal op- 
timisms underlie this assumption. The 
one is that when people have come to 
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faith, the faith needs no more nurture 
and care; yet until Judgment Day 
Christ's pet name for His disciples 
will be “O ye of little faith.” The 
other optimism, equally hazardous, is 
that people will do the right thing if 
they know what it is, and therefore 
the Christian teacher’s “teaching,” or 
didache, solves the problem of be- 
havior by simply telling the learner 
the rules and supervising the process 
by which the learner puts the rules 
to practice. 

In passing let us say about these 
terms kerygma and didache that the 
New Testament does not at all split 
them from each other. They are 
simply two processes for conveying 
the same great message into the hu- 
man heart: the message that God is 
Father through the Redeemer and 
that Christ is Lord by virtue of His 
cross and open tomb. The one process 
is proclamation, the other is the more 
patient and personal process of train- 
ing, but actually the two are never 
to be separated from each other. The 
New Testament describes the procla- 
mation going on among _ believers 
(Acts 20:25) and the teaching di- 
rected toward unbelievers (Mark 
2:18; Col. 1:28), and the two proc- 
esses are frequently coupled. (Matt. 
4:23; 11:9; Acts 5:42; 15:35) 

God’s way of life for His people is 
the way that is His gift of mercy 
because of Jesus Christ and His re- 
deeming work. To train for life and 
behavior in the plan of God, there- 
fore, requires people who hold the 
redeeming work of Jesus before one 
another and help its power to be ef- 
fective in their behavior. When Saint 
Paul gives Titus the information es- 
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sential to promoting Christian be- 
havior in the congregations of Crete, 
he tells him to speak a certain mes- 
sage so that it will train and nurture 
the people of these congregations to 
overcome the flesh and to produce 
good works. That message is this: 
The grace of God through which men 
are justified before God has already 
appeared in Jesus Christ. When Saint 
John describes the power by which 
men are to be able to love one an- 
other, he says deliberately that the 
power is not the outgrowth of their 
own love to God, but it results from 
God’s love to them in giving Jesus 
Christ to die for them (1 John 4: 
10 ff.). In this he was echoing the 
words of Jesus in the Upper Room 
when He said that in order to produce 
the fruits of love for one another and 
the behavior for which God puts them 
into the world, His disciples are going 
to have to be attached to Him as 
branches are to a vine. This attach- 
ment becomes fruitful as they con- 
tinue in the Word which He had been 
speaking to them —the Word of His 
going to the Father in the act of the 
atonement and thus sending them the 
Holy Spirit to work in them. (John 
15:1 ff. ) 

True, the words of Christ’s redeem- 
ing act do not do their work in 
learners automatically. Each new ap- 
plication of them to the learners has 
to be God’s act of forgiving sin and 
empowering them to lead the new 
life. Hence learners will employ the 
Word of Christ’s work always as they 
are aware of the goal of their own 
good works. They need to confront 
God’s demand for good works, God’s 
plan to employ them for exerting His 
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own kind of love among men. They 
need to put themselves into relation 
with other human beings so that they 
can become the carriers of God’s own 
call to them. But they need also to 
face their own shortcomings and the 
fact that they need help. St. Paul 
uses the term “Law” in two ways: 
the one as a description of the works 
of love which Christians are to do in 
the world —in family and labor and 
citizenship; the other—the way we 
use it in the antithesis to Gospel when 
we say “Law and Gospel” — as the in- 
dictment of God’s wrath that de- 
scends upon the Christian also as he 
faces the areas of his own life where 
God is not working and he is coming 
short of God’s plan for him. Thus the 
prod and thrust to turn to God for 
help. But that help comes through 
the Gospel of God’s mercy and power, 
not through the indictment of God’s 
Law. 

When we discuss Christian preach- 
ing we say that the preaching of the 
Law should always move the hearer to 
one great demand upon the preacher: 
“Tell me your Gospel; I want help to 
do God’s will.” We say that a sermon 
ought not cause a hearer to do that 
only once but frequently, and again 
and again the preacher meets this de- 
mand with the proclamation of God’s 
grace in Christ. This is precisely what 
must go on in every process of teach- 
ing the Christian religion and in every 
process of operating a Christian 
school. The learner must be helped 
to envision God’s plans for his be- 
havior in every domain of his life. 
He must be helped to confront, hon- 
estly and as his own predicament be- 
fore God, his failures and his weak- 
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nesses in carrying out the plan, and 
he must see that he is failing not 
merely in terms of human expecta- 
tions but he is failing the holy God. 
He must be helped as an act of per- 
sonal desire and with the high hope 
of improvement to say: “Help me 
with God’s own help; give me God’s 
own power to live my life, to do my 
work.” And then he must be helped 
to find and to see that power, to re- 
view and ponder Christ Jesus as God’s 
guarantee of renewal, the one through 
whom death has been killed and life 
has been brought to light. In the 
teaching process this must happen 
over and over again, and the learner 
must be led to play his role, not 
merely in hearing the answer but in 
speaking it to his brother. 


Vv 


Perhaps we shall become more sen- 
sitive to our task as teachers if we 
observe how legalism can hamper and 
destroy the process of Law and Gos- 
pel in building Christian behavior 
through Christian education. We 
have pointed out how fatal it is to 
split the teaching of the Gospel from 
the teaching of the fruits of Christian 
living. Let us get behind this to the 
temptation in the flesh adhering to 
every Christian and every Christian 
teacher that may cause him to throw 
away the Gospel just when he begins 
to need it most. In several of his 
epistles St. Paul describes this temp- 
tation to return to the “rudiments,” 
the footprints of habit first grooved in 
human nature (Gal. 4:9; Col. 2:20). 
He describes this imprint as involving 
the subjection to ordinances and com- 
mandments, and he speaks particu- 
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larly of the religious ordinances which 
the Jews had confused as the means 
of gaining God’s good will when, as 
a matter of fact, they had been in- 
tended to portray God’s own good will 
toward them. These habits of thought 
and practice he terms “rudiments” 
because they lay in the hearts of these 
people prior to the coming of the 
Gospel of Christ and because, since 
they are common sense, natural, they 
are characteristic of the thinking of 
the world. That which is often the 
first conditioning of behavior which 
the young child experiences is via the 
simple imparting of pain. He learns 
to associate “don’t” with more or less 
tangible penalties. Much of the most 
common behavior in society is regu- 
lated by the government’s threat of 
a penalty. St. Paul warns against al- 
lowing the Christian faith and life to 
unhinge from God’s act in redeeming 
us through Jesus Christ and thus en- 
dowing us with His own inner Spirit, 
in order to return to the rudimentary 
behavior that is conditioned by the 
fear of penalty. 

Every educator knows how easy it 
is to supplant inner motivations of any 
sort with the simple fear of penalty 
or its counterpart, the hope of ad- 
vantage. Two oversimplifications con- 
cerning the art of motivation perplex 
the Christian teacher at this point. 
The one is the sentimental assump- 
tion, widely supported by Greek phi- 
losophy and Roman Catholic thinking 
on the nature of Law (and in the 
history of the Reformation held even 
by Philip Melanchthon ), that the Law 
itself has power because it has the 
inner response of approval. The as- 
sumption is that if the teacher tells 
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the pupil to do the right thing, the 
pupil will do it because the very fact 
that it is right will prompt him to 
do it. Yet actually it is seldom, if 
ever, the rightness of Law that makes 
men obey it, but the penalty for in- 
fringement of the Law or the cor- 
related bonus, or physical advantage, 
for keeping it. This is why laws of 
dubious worth can be enforced or, on 
the other hand, why teachers find 
such trouble in motivating pupils to 
acts of learning even though they are 
good for them. This is why no ordi- 
nance of government is worth the 
paper it is written on unless there is 
accompanying legislation for penalty 
and enforcement. 

The other oversimplification that 
hampers the Christian teacher is that 
motivation taught in the psychology 
of learning, for the most part, centers 
in self-interest. Escape from penalty 
and achievement of advantage are 
merely varieties of self-interest. But 
the Christian teacher is not operating 
a room in a public school; he is not 
an agent of the government but of 
the church. The moment that we deal 
with the life of God in man given 
through the Holy Spirit because of 
the redeeming work of Christ and set 
into operation by Baptism and main- 
tained by the continued Word of 
Christ’s redeeming work, we are actu- 
ally in the business of drawing people 
away from self-interest and of re- 
placing this self-interest with the will 
to serve God and to serve people. As 
the child is led even through the 
secular subjects of his training, the 
objective is never merely for him to 
get ahead in life, grade by grade or 
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job by job, but always to take his 
part in the world of work and of 
service in which God proposes to 
use him. 


Observe that the teacher does not 
solve his problem of Christian motiva- 
tion and escape the taint of legalism 
simply by adorning the phrases of 
naturalistic teaching with religious 
labels. Even Christian parents fall 
into this trap by saying: “Jesus 
wouldn't like you to do that”; “do 
this for Jesus.” Because the corner- 
stone of the school building has a 
cross on it, this Jesus language may 
seem appropriate in the rooms inside, 
but the teacher must always ask him- 
self: “What am I causing to go 
through the pupil’s mind as the im- 
pulse of his behavior? Is he remem- 
bering God’s love to him in giving 
Jesus to die for him? Does he keep 
on remembering that this death and 
resurrection of Jesus was God’s way 
of freemg him from selfishness and 
self-interest and releasing him to live 
for others?” And the teacher must 
construct methods, from the first de- 
votion in the morning to the last in 
the evening, through much individual 
chat and through many group activ- 
ities both in formal and informal re- 
ligion, through study and through 
play, to confront this freedom, which 
is God’s gift through Jesus Christ, 
and to put it to work. 

This means that the teacher must 
avoid the error that is at the opposite 
pole from legalism and that is just as 
dangerous in its way: to make no 
demands at all. Here Christians often 
make the mistake of using optimistic 
language again: “Since Jesus re- 
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deemed us, we cannot do otherwise 
but behave ourselves lovingly and 
obediently.” Oh yes, we can! We are 
not perfect people! We are battle- 
grounds on which flesh and Spirit 
sway back and forth for the mastery. 
Every Christian, old and young, needs 
constant help to discern what is the 
right, the loving, the godly thing to 
do, and then to have the heart re- 
newed in its will to do it. Hence the 
lists of Christian virtues in the New 
Testament are very precious; they are 
the goals which God sets up before us 
for our service to Him and to one 
another and to our world. But the 
lists do not produce the will. They 
can in themselves be simply a terrible 
reproach for our own sluggishness. 
But the will comes ever and again 
from God Himself together with the 
remembrance in our own hearts of 
His saving act in Christ. 

At this point it is appropriate to 
warn against a version of this anti- 
legal optimism which says, “The right 
behavior is simply voluntary. The 
moment that a child doesn’t want to 
do something, don’t make him do it.” 
This makes a choice before all the 
alternatives are in. The child and the 
adult, even when they are Christians, 
are continually facing duties and re- 
sponsibilities which they don’t want 
to accept. This means that it is time 
to confront not only the duty but also 
the opponent in the heart — the hurdle 
and the hampering factor. These hur- 
dles and factors which hamper are 
almost always a fruit of the flesh, 
which needs the cleansing power of 
the Gospel of God’s love in Jesus 
Christ, the Word by which the Holy 
Spirit sets up new control again. 
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VI 


From these observations we can 
construct a few conclusions about 
how the teacher may overcome legal- 
ism in his own teaching: 


1. Never be satisfied with any de- 
vice merely because it accomplishes 
one of your aims for the learner, 
whether it be docility or good order 
or clean work or smart behavior. Al- 
ways seek to put into the learner’s 
mind the remembrance of God’s act 
in Christ which is God’s own tool for 
shaping and reshaping the learner’s 
heart. Recognize with T. S. Eliot’s 
Thomas a Becket, “The last tempta- 
tion is the greatest treason, to do the 
right deed for the wrong reason.” Aim 
with St. Peter at speech and service 
that is done with God’s own power, 
“that God in all things be glorified 
through Christ Jesus.” 


2. Recognize that imperatives for 
behavior are important for making 
the goals and objectives of study and 
of living clear, but that they are not 
to be thought of as prompting to the 
behavior. The prompting must come 
from the learner’s relation to God 
through Jesus Christ. 


8. Don’t shrink from warning and 
reproaching a learner for missing the 
mark. On the other hand, try to make 
clear to him what God’s stake in the 
failure is, and never fail to swing 
God’s own help to overcome the fail- 
ure into the orbit of his vision. In the 
terms of the Lutheran Confessions: 
Distinguish between Law and Gospel, 
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but don’t separate them from each 
other. 


4, In a Christian school and par- 
ticularly in the teaching of the Chris- 
tian religion, be sensitive to the temp- 
tation for the learner to think of 
simple mastery of factual materials 
as a godly thing. Help him to see 
that the goal is never merely hearing 
but always doing; anything short of 
that is self-deception. Spell out pa- 
tiently and repeatedly what God’s 
own help for the doing is; in other 
words, do not simply tell the person 
to do, but give the person the new 
heart through remembrance of the 
redeeming work of Jesus Christ. 


5. Teachers learn to be resourceful 
in devising expedients or setting sit- 
uations for good learning. Let the 
Christian teacher labor at this over- 
arching phase of his task: to keep the 
community of God’s people at work 
in his own relation to the pupil, in 
the relation of pupil to pupil inside 
and outside the classroom, in the ma- 
terials of personal devotion and of 
worship. Let him have his rules and 
devise his programs, but always with 
them nurture the customs and man- 
ners that support the rules. The legal- 
istic teacher has his stance in laws; 
the Christian teacher has his stance 
in Christ, and this must show. C. F. 
W. Walther said that a Christian ser- 
mon ought to be predominantly Gos- 
pel. The Christian teacher’s work 
ought likewise to reflect the domi- 
nance and the predominance of God’s 
gift to men in Jesus Christ. 
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THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE * 


A PERSONAL OBSERVATION 
1. InTRopucTorRY STATEMENT 


The 1960 Golden Anniversary White House Conference, with all its meet- 
ings, surveys, studies, and discussions on local, state, and national levels, has 
come and gone. In its entirety it was probably the biggest and most many-sided 
undertaking for the welfare of American children and youth ever attempted. 

Millions of people of many walks of life were involved at local levels; 
many thousands worked at state levels; and more than 7,000 spent a week at 
Washington, D.C., listening to outstanding speakers and panel discussions as 
well as taking part in workshops where every phase of child welfare received 
serious study and consideration. 

Based on the results of studies and surveys, a number of pamphlets, 
brochures, and books were produced during the months immediately pre- 
ceding the meeting at Washington. 


2. UNFaIR CRITICISM 


Newspaper people were very busy before and during the Washington 
meetings, and they supplied the American public with much information to 
a great extent unfavorable. Sensational side remarks were picked up and 
magnified, and unfortunate statements were seized upon and even lifted out 
of context by people who judged the whole affair by piecemeal observation 
and hearsay, reminding one of a modern version of “The Blind Men and the 
Elephant.” 


8. RESOLUTION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Resolutions were passed at local and state levels. The meetings at Wash- 
ington produced 1,600 more. These were later edited, consolidated, and 
reduced to 670. 

The Washington recommendations were based on a week of serious 
study. Most of them reflected good judgment. Some of them were weak, 
and these furnished grist for the newspaper mill. The recommendations were 
placed into the hands of capable editors. On June 20, 1960, they appeared 
in final form. Some of them were quoted freely before that time. 


4, OBJECTIVE VIEW OF ONE WHO ATTENDED 


As a participant of the conference at local, state, and national levels 
I had opportunity to see the work in action and to gain an objective view 
of it. In my opinion the conference has been of tremendous significance. 
It can produce much good for our children and youth in future years if an 
unbiased study is made of the vast amount of material produced and if at 
least some of the major recommendations are considered and applied to 
local conditions and situations. 

I am not in full agreement with all recommendations adopted, and I dis- 
agree completely with some of the minority reports included in the final 
draft. It must, however, be stated in fairness that a tremendous amount 
of sincere labor and discussion was in evidence at the group meetings 
which resulted in a generally good report. 


5. Wuat It nas Done TO ME 

To be compelled to spend many hours in surveying and in preparing in 
detail the work of our church in religious education is in itself a wholesome 
experience. To note weaknesses and to be able to suggest measures for im- 
provement at opportune times will benefit the cause. 


* This is a rebuttal to the editorial “What Happened?” which appeared 
in the June 1960 issue of LuTHERAN EDUCATION. 
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Multiplying the experience of one with as many people as have been in- 
volved in the conference points to a considerable potential toward improving 
conditions and opportunities for our younger generation, 


6. Our Cyr~preN ARE IN TROUBLE 


‘ Aside from the present precarious political scene, millions of children and 
youth in our country are in trouble, physically, mentally, socially, emotionally, 
and spiritually, and they face a dismal future if unaided. 

People in better than average circumstances are often unaware of the 
rejection, ill health, poverty, and temptations which many of our younger 
generation face. Even many of those within church membership and mod- 
erately well-to-do homes have serious problems which need screening and 
attention. 


7. Tue REAL PurRPOsE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The purpose of the recent White House Conference was “to promote 
opportunities for children and youth to realize their full potential for a cre- 
ative life in freedom and dignity.” 

It was my observation that this purpose was carried out in each of the 
many meetings which I attended. I came out of the conference with a thank- 
ful heart to God for the program of child education and home guidance which 
my church provides, a great deal of it in theory and much of it in practice. 
By comparison, I also observed many of the shortcomings in the church’s 
program, and I was appalled at the many unmet needs for children and youth 
throughout the country. 


8. Every Criimzen HAs a STAKE IN THE WHITE HousE CONFERENCE 


Every citizen of the United States has a stake in the study of the White 
House Conference in a very real sense. Adults in a society have an obligation 
for the welfare of the children in our commonwealth. 

Even from a purely selfish point of view, physically and emotionally healthy 
and well-educated and adjusted children are the best investment which society 
can make. 

Our country enjoys a special blessing of God for still having religious 
freedom. We must also be thankful that our Government and vast numbers 
of its leading citizens are seriously concerned about making it possible for 
churches to provide religious education for children. Many references were 
made at the conference to the primacy of the home and to the importance 
of religion in child training. 

Recommendation 86, Composite Report of Forum Findings, states: 

That it be recognized that the family as the basic unit of our society 
has the primary responsibility of developing values, freedom, initiative, 
and self-discipline in children. 


The same source states under Religion and the Family, p. 55: 

That all organized religions and religious organizations intensify 
their efforts to promote better understanding of the relation of spiritual 
values to family health and stability; and to emphasize the obligation 
of parents toward the religious instruction and moral training of their 
children. 

That families place greater emphasis on family worship and family 
participation in organized religious activity. ; 


9. WHat TEACHERS CAN Do AxsouT THE WHITE HousE CONFERENCE 


Teachers, especially, will want to obtain and study the White House Con- 
ference proceedings of the state in which they live, and they will want to 
acquire the recommendations prepared at Washington, D.C. They will 
want to become acquainted with them and to do something about them indi- 
vidually and in conference groups. ApotpnH H, KRAMER 
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Reading Project for Grade I 


MARLENE CORBISIER * 


Birthdays are God-given. They 
merit a special place in our lives — 
especially in the lives of young chil- 
dren. Birthdays ought to be recog- 
nized but not “overplayed.” This 
reading project is one way of recog- 
nizing them. 

Have you ever looked at a word 
and found more than just letters? In 
case you haven't, here is an idea on 
how to teach some new words and 
have fun doing it. Let’s choose a word 
that will immediately create enthu- 
siasm. One word which is pleasant to 
all pupils is the word birthday. We 
shall start the project with the appeal 
of a game, e. g., “We're going to play 
a game today and with only one 
word.” Write the word on the black- 
board and proceed by explaining that 
the children are to guess a word for 
each letter in the word birthday. You 
offer to help them. “B” will remain 
for birthday so you can begin the 
game by saying, “I’m thinking of 
a word that begins with the letter ‘? — 
it’s the name of something that is soft 
and cold and comes in many flavors.” 
If there is no response, give them 
more hints. 


This is how I broke up the word 
birthday and made it into an educa- 
tional game: 


is for birthday 

is for ice cream 

is for rainbow 

is for toy 

is for happy 

is for doll 

a is for after 

(let’s leave y for later) 


Que wn. 


When this part of the game is com- 
pleted, you will proceed by present- 
ing pictures representing the new 
words. Of course, the words will be 
written on the blackboard. They 
should also be written under the ap- 
propriate pictures. Either have the 
pictures on a big piece of cardboard 
attached with thumbtacks so theyre 
movable, or line them up, out of 
order, on the chalk tray of the bulle- 
tin board. Have the class read the 
first line (B is for birthday) and find 
where the picture is. Ask them to 
count to where the picture is, e. g., 
if the birthday picture is the fourth 
one over from the left, they should 
count until they reach it. This allows 
them to use numbers and also helps 
them in learning to read from left to 
right. Place the birthday picture first 
in line and follow suit with the re- 
maining pictures. A discussion of 
birthdays could be included here, 
emphasizing how nice it is to get gifts 
and how nice it is to give gifts. Re- 
mind them also that the Lord Jesus 
has a birthday. By this time, if no 
one has already noticed, you can ask 
the children if there are pictures for 
every letter. Count them to find out. 
Soon they will discover that “y” is 
missing. Tell them that “y” is for 
“you.” Have them draw pictures of 
themselves, showing how happy they 
are on their birthdays. Each child 
should also write its name on the 
picture and possibly the month and 


* Teacher, St. Peter’s Lutheran School, 
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day he or she was born. These pic- 
tures can be put on the bulletin board 
along with the pictures that have al- 
ready been made. To conclude the 
little project, here is a song you can 
teach them to sing, using each letter 
of the word “birthday” (you can 
choose your own melody): 

B is for birthday so happy and gay, 


i is for ice cream we eat right away, 
r is for rainbow that glows in the sky, 
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is for toy, how we like it, oh, my! 
is for happy as God wants us to be, 
is for doll that we play with in glee, 
is for after when sleep comes to call, . 
is for you— youre the nicest of all. 


Cat) Yoly| = 
a 


This project can be used with many 
other words, such as Christmas, Sun- 
day, church, mother, father, etc. 
Think seriously about having the 
children make up their own songs. 
It’s educational, and it’s fun! 


PEN SWIPES 


® Let us hope public toleration of corruption, payola, and deception do not 
reach the point where the really honest person is considered just not quite 


smart enough to be a crook. 


® Tidbits, London, offers this description of a great man: “When I met 
him, I was looking down. When I left him, I was looking up.” 


@® “Loyalty to the United States can never be secured by the endless prolif- 
eration of loyalty oaths,” said Justice Hugo L. Black. “Loyalty must arise 
spontaneously from the hearts of people who love their country and respect 


their government.” 


@ Indignant Secretary: “If I can’t spell the word in the first place, how 
does he expect me to find it in a dictionary?” 


@ Attracted by the engaging smile of a small boy, who obviously needed 
a good bath and a change of clothes, the tourist asked, “Do you go to school 


around here, sonny?” 


The boy shook his head, “Ain’t no use me goin’ to school, mister. I can’t 


read. I can’t write. And I can’t draw.” 


® A plain bar of iron is worth $5.00. This same bar of iron, when made into 
horseshoes, is worth $10.50. If made into needles, it is worth $4,285. If turned 
into balance wheels for watches, it becomes worth $250,000. This is true of 
another kind of material — you. Your value is determined by what you make 
of yourself. — James M. Hucues, American Educator 


® “In the conditions of modern life the rule is absolute,” wrote Alfred North 
Whitehead in The Aims of Education, “the race which does not value trained 
intelligence is doomed. Not all your heroism, not all your social charm, not 
all your wit, not all your victories on land or at sea, can move back the finger 
of fate. Today we maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science will have moved 
forward yet one more step, and there will be no appeal from the judgment 
which will then be pronounced on the uneducated.” 


@ When schools open all over the country, it is the mothers who are singing 


“Happy Days Are Here Again.” 


® College doors should open both ways —to let in all who want in and 
to let out all who don’t deserve to stay. — The Prism 


A Faculty Evaluates Evaluation 


Donavp A. 


It is Tuesday afternoon, 4:10 P. M. 
The faculty of Zion Lutheran School 
is holding its weekly meeting. Mrs. 
Helen Mueller, the kindergarten and 
remedial reading teacher, has just 
finished a devotion based on Eccl. 
9:10, “Whatever your hand finds to 
do, do it with your might.” 

“Helen, why did you choose that 
particular verse for our meditation 
today?” asked Dorothy Schmidt, the 
third-grade teacher. 

“TI got the idea at the District work- 
shop on evaluation held at Trinity 
Lutheran School last Saturday,” Helen 
replied. 

“That’s right!” Dorothy said, re- 
membering. “You and Mr. Meyer 
were our faculty representatives at 
that meeting, weren’t you?” 

Mr. Arthur Meyer, the principal, 
then explained that it had been a 
really informative meeting. He also 
stated: “Mrs. Mueller and I hope to 
enthuse all of you about the need 
for evaluation and the importance 
of it. Mr. Engelbrecht, our Executive 
Secretary of Parish Education, used 
Eccl. 9:10 as the basis for his keynote 
address. He stated that we, as King- 
dom workers, must take our work 
most seriously. He suggested that if 
we are to do our work with all our 
might, we must first evaluate what we 
are now doing, discover our good 
qualities and our deficiencies, and 
then try to make improvements.” 

“Please hold it right there!” pro- 
tested Larry Wilson, the junior high 
social studies teacher. “It sounds to 
me as though Mr. Engelbrecht ex- 
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pects us to have a confession period 
every Tuesday in our faculty meeting. 
And after we confess I suppose Mr. 
Meyer will forgive us, and the rest 
of the faculty will tell us how we can 
do better during the coming weeks.” 

“Just a minute, Larry, I believe 
you are jumping to conclusions,” cau- 
tioned Helen Mueller. “All of us on 
the faculty are doing Kingdom work. 
In our devotion, I tried to point out 
that whatever we are doing must be 
done with all our might. By evaluat- 
ing ourselves and our work, we will 
be better able to serve the Lord.” 

“I agree with Helen,” said Roger 
Koepke, the sixth-grade teacher. 
“Many of our problems would be 
solved if each of us stopped and 
asked himself, ‘How can I do a bet- 
ter job?’” 

“What you say is so true!” inter- 
jected Herbert Buenger, the music 
teacher. “For example, take our music 
program. I am sure most of you will 
agree that our music program is much 
improved because we examined it 
and expected it to include the whole 
school.” 

“Yes, and now I can do a better 
job of teaching science,” came the 
reply from Phil Manning, the junior 
high science teacher. “I have time to 
set up the apparatus for various ex- 
periments while Herb is having junior 
high music.” 

“Remember, too,” Mr. Meyer 
quickly added, “a recent evaluation 


* Principal, Wichita Lutheran School, 
Wichita, Kans. 
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also made an improvement in our 
physical education program. We used 
to think that Phil should teach all of 
our physical education classes in 
addition to teaching junior high 
science. After evaluating the entire 
program and looking over the qual- 
ifications of other staff members, we 
discovered that Mary Hanson, our 
junior high English teacher, had a 
minor in physical education.” 

“That was the day, Mr. Meyer!” 
Mary chimed in. “All the time 
I wanted to teach girls’ physical ed- 
ucation, but since I was new here, 
I felt that you should take the ini- 
tiative. It was a dream come true 
when you finally asked, “Mary, how 
would you like to teach girls’ physical 
education?’ ” 

“This evaluation seems to have a 
real place in the junior high school,” 
Ellen Miller, the first-grade teacher, 
suggested. “But what about reading 
and numbers in the first grade?” 

“Evaluation is really helpful in the 
primary grades,” answered Freda Fos- 
ter, the second-grade teacher. “So 
many people think that teaching read- 
ing and arithmetic in the primary 
grades is a snap. Teaching these sub- 
jects, especially arithmetic, was quite 
difficult for me until I took time out 
to evaluate. One day I asked myself, 
‘What can I do to make the teaching 
of arithmetic easier?’ Only after I had 
done some additional reading on 
teaching arithmetic in the lower 
grades, and had formulated some ob- 
jectives, did the job become some- 
thing I really enjoyed.” 

“I see what you mean,” said Wilma 
Blake, the fifth-grade teacher. “It 
seems to me that evaluation has its 
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place in the primary and intermediate 
grades as well as in the junior high 
school.” 

“Our Synod is also interested in 
evaluation,’ Phil announced. “The 
Board of Parish Education and Con- 
cordia Publishing House have put out 
a manual entitled An Instrument for 
Evaluating Lutheran Schools. If I re- 
member correctly, it covers philos- 
ophy, curriculum, school plant, school 
services, and administration and su- 
pervision.” 

“That’s right, Phil,” said Herb. 
“I was looking at a copy in Mr. 
Meyer’s office just last week. I won- 
der, Mr. Meyer, would it be possible 
for each faculty member to have a 
copy of Synod’s evaluation instru- 
ment? I think all of us would find 
it helpful.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Meyer. “I believe 
a personal copy would be helpful to 
all those working on evaluation. When 
I say ‘all those, I mean, however, 
more than just the members of the 
faculty. I include also the members 
of our board of education and any 
others whom the board may invite 
to help in evaluating our educational 
program. I think we are beginning 
to see the light on the subject of eval- 
uation. This is the type of thing Mr. 
Engelbrecht had in mind.” 

Helen Mueller added, “I can still 
hear Mr. Engelbrecht saying: ‘Once 
you discuss evaluation in your faculty 
meeting, most of the teachers will 
become interested. They will all want 
to begin evaluation.’ Now I am be- 
ginning to see what he meant.” 

“And I’m beginning to see what 
you mean!” echoed Larry Wilson. 
“You are even beginning to sell me 
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on the idea of evaluation. But what 
about the small school? I think eval- 
uation has merit for a large school 
like ours, but what about a one-room 
school like St. John’s over near Big 
Rock, or a two-room school like Im- 
manuel in Sabinville?” 


“Evaluation seems to work wher- 
ever it is tried,” Mrs. Mueller replied. 


“That is exactly the impression 
I received at the workshop,” Mr. 
Meyer added. “Paul Lindstrom, a 
classmate of mine, is the principal of 
Immanuel in Sabinville. He was tell- 
ing those in the sectional group for 
smaller schools that he, Pastor An- 
drews, and Miss Green, the lower- 
grade teacher had found evaluation 
very helpful in the improvement of 
their school.” 


“T will have to agree with Mrs. 
Mueller and Mr. Meyer,” said Sally 
Thomas, the fourth-grade teacher. 
“My home is at Big Rock, and some 
of us raised our eyebrows last year 
when George Engels started talking 
to our pastor and the board of educa- 
tion about evaluation. George, you 
see, had just been assigned to Saint 
John’s at Big Rock by Synod’s Board 
of Assignments. However, George 
didn’t only talk about evaluation. 
Together with Pastor Leonard, he got 
our board of education to do some 
evaluating.” 


“Perhaps, Sally, you should tell our 
faculty more about what happened 
at St. John’s,” suggested Mr. Meyer. 


“Well, as I said earlier, Mr. Engels 
started talking evaluation to Pastor 
Leonard and the board of education. 
When they became interested, they 
realized that evaluation was a big job. 
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They decided that our school needed 
the support of the entire congrega- 
tion, so they appointed an evaluation 
committee composed of the board of 
education, representatives from the 
Walther League, the men’s club, the 
ladies’ guild, and the parent-teacher 
league, Pastor Leonard and Mr. En- 
gels acting in an advisory capacity. 
That committee met regularly, once 
a month, during the entire school 
year. Believe you me, they have 
really created interest in school and 
school improvement!” 


“That sells me on evaluation,” said 
Larry Wilson. “I expect we should 
ask Mr. Meyer to discuss evaluation 
with our board of education. I so 
move!” 


“I second the motion,” spoke up 
Ellen Miller. 


“Thanks!” said Mr. Meyer. “I had 
hoped we would have such a recom- 
mendation from our faculty. Since 
our school is a central school, per- 
haps our committee should be larger. 
We should have several represent- 
atives from each of the five congrega- 
tions that support Zion Lutheran 
School.” 


“Could we have two or three fac- 


ulty members on the committee?” 
asked Phil Manning. 


“That is an excellent suggestion,” 
replied Mr. Meyer. “Perhaps we could 
have a primary teacher, an interme- 
diate teacher, and a junior high 
teacher.” 


“I will volunteer to be the junior 
high representative,” said Larry Wil- 
son. 

“Mrs. Mueller was our represent- 
ative at the evaluation workshop. 
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Why don’t you serve as the faculty 
member from the primary grades, 
Helen?” asked Dorothy Schmidt. 

“I should be happy to do that,” 
replied Helen Mueller, “if that is the 
wish of Mr. Meyer and the others on 
our faculty. I think Sally Thomas 
would have some fine ideas, since she 
comes from Big Rock. I nominate 
Sally Thomas as the intermediate rep- 
resentative on our committee.” 

“These are excellent suggestions,” 
remarked Mr. Meyer. “Are there any 
other volunteers or nominations? If 
not, I will discuss the idea of organiz- 
ing an evaluation committee with the 
board of education on Thursday eve- 
ning. I only hope they are as en- 
thusiastic about evaluation as you 
are.” 

“I almost forgot the best news 
about St. John’s evaluation effort,” 
said Sally Thomas. “The evaluation 
committee decided that St. John’s at 
Big Rock and Immanuel at Sabinville 
could offer a better program of Chris- 
tian education if they could consol- 
idate the two schools. The congrega- 
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tion seems to be much in favor of 
the idea. So delegates from St. John’s 
evaluation committee are going to 
meet with representatives from Im- 
manuel in the very near future. It is 
possible that the two congregations 
can operate a four- or five-room 
school more efficiently than they now 
operate their separate one- and two- 
room schools.” 

“This is real evidence of the good 
that can come from evaluation,” noted 
Mr. Meyer. “Evaluation can really 
help us to fulfill God’s command in 
Eccl. 9:10, “Whatever your hand finds 
to do, do it with your might. I am 
extremely grateful for such a fine 
faculty. As we develop our evalua- 
tion program we will have even 
greater need for this type of co-op- 
eration.” 

“Here it is 5 o'clock!” exclaimed 
Larry Wilson. “It seems as if we just 
got started talking, and now it is time 
to adjourn. I move we adjourn!” 

“T second the motion!” said Herb 
Buenger. “Refreshments are served 
in the kitchen. That’s for me!” 


FITLY SPOKEN 
— The generation that wore work shoes has youngsters who wear loafers. 
— It is all sunshine that makes a desert. — Arabian Proverb. 
— When money goes to a man’s head the first thing it crowds out is his 


common sense. 


— A man is judged to be great because of the positive qualities he possesses; 
not because of the absence of faults. — Gilcrafter. 


— Faith in others begins with faith in yourself; faith in yourself is strength- 


ened by faith in God. 


— Years ago a youngster starting to work was promised a chance for ad- 
vancement, but today’s youngster demands a plan for advancement. 


—A straw vote only shows which way the hot air blows. —O. Henry. 
— The troubles people laugh at are seldom their own. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 
January 1, 1961 


DEAR Marcta: 


Negative thinking is taboo in many circles today. The emphasis is on the 
power of the positive, whether in thinking, speaking, or writing. Don’t say 
“don’t,” and do say “do” — that’s the way to get places, or at least so the 
argument goes. 


What brings this to mind is an article I clipped the other day. It notes 
that “many professional writers have the strongest kind of aversion for the 
negative as a form of expression. Their conviction that it is weak and flabby 
springs from, and is shared by, practically all English teachers and compilers 
of rhetorics.” 


The article then goes on to argue that this conviction is simply not true. 
Great writers, it contends, have always used the negative, “at the right time 
and in the right place, with tremendous effectiveness. . . . Even the Deity 
favors the negative. Look at the Commandments — “Thou shalt not . . . Thou 
shalt not.’ ” 


I like this line of reasoning. I’m all in favor of more negative thinking. 
In fact, I can’t think of a better way to begin the new year. 


So join me in making 1961 a great year for the triumph of the negative. 
And to help you focus your thinking, consider carefully this sampling of goals 
to be gained and of don’ts to be “did”: 


1. No more church society meetings that adjourn with prayer, after which 
the chairman announces, “Now we'll have our educational topic for the eve- 
ning.” If the topic can’t be part of the meeting, why have itP 


2. No more poorly ventilated classrooms with pupils and teachers groping 
fuzzily for learning while at the same time gasping desperately for life-giving 
oxygen. If the windows won’t open, don’t let the board of education rest until 
they do open — the windows, that is. 


3. No more definitions like this one: “Creativity, psychologically defined, 
is the idiosyncratic perception of new intellectual relationships never before 
experienced by the individual between two or more stimuli.” Either speak 
English —if that is the language you want to operate with— or else don’t 
waste your time and mine. 


4. No more fifth-grade classes in which every pupil, no matter what his 
ability, is working on the same page of the same reader or the same artihmetic 
at the same time. Or if such a practice must continue, at the very least don’t 
pretend that the school gives each child individual attention. 


5. No more warnings to mischievous imps that “Jesus won’t love you if 
you do that.” Jesus continues to love even if the imps “do that.” This is the 
greatness of the faith that is ours, that while we are yet imps — sinners, if you 
will — we are also saints, loved by Him who called us to be His own. (And 
before you jump me on this one, let me quickly add that I know that I’m being 
negative on a piece of negativism. But if I remember my algebra correctly, 
two negatives can make a positive—as they do in this case. Which simply 
proves that while you are being negative about the right things at the right 
time in the right place, you must also remain positive. Life, in other words, 
is a constant fight for balance; it’s a never-ending effort to keep the right 
proportion of noes and yeses, of dos and don'ts. ) 

And so I remain, at least for 1961, positively 

Negatively yours, 


MO 


Pupils, Parents, and Progress 
F. L. FEetts * 


Any means by which a pupil’s pro- 
gress is evaluated is important. Be- 
cause it may have important effects, 
any kind of report to the parents of 
a pupil is of primary importance. Not 
only may it influence a pupil’s esti- 
mate of himself in general, it may 
even determine whether he looks 
upon himself as a success or as a 
failure. 

A teacher’s report also may influ- 
ence a parent’s attitude toward his 
child or the school, for whether the 
school intends it or not, the items 
checked on a report card will help to 
mold the opinion of both parent and 
pupil regarding the relative impor- 
tance of the school’s various activities. 

Accurate reports invite parents to 
participate actively in the education 
of their children, and thus these re- 
ports become useful instruments for 
the guidance of pupils. 

Good reports also benefit the school 
and its teachers. Improvements in the 
curriculum may be suggested, or these 
reports may indicate that different 
teaching methods are desirable. 
Moreover, there is no better way to 
stimulate good school-home-commun- 
ity relationships than by reports 
which are accurate and complete. 


Scope of Reports 


For many years schools reported 
only on the academic progress of their 
pupils. As time went by, however, 
and as schools were held responsible 
for more and more facets of their 
pupil’s growth, it became apparent 
that either the traditional report card 
would have to be expanded or that 
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some other method of reporting would 
need to be developed. With the ac- 
ceptance of the “whole child” con- 
cept, it became evident that reporting ~ 
would need to include evaluations re- 
garding not only the child’s academic 
progress, but also his physical, emo- 
tional, social, and spiritual develop- 
ment. 


Types of Reports 


Because the traditional report card 
with its A B C grading had outlived 
its usefulness, and because it had been 
grossly misinterpreted and misused by 
pupil, parent, and teacher, various 
types of reports were developed in 
an effort to make reporting more effec- 
tive. Among these were the personal 
conference, the letter report, and the 
traditional report card modified to 
meet the needs of the contemporary 
situation. 


Personal Conference.—The per- 
sonal conference is, in many respects, 
the ideal report. An exchange of ideas 
between parent and teacher will often 
lead to a discussion of the procedures 
which may be used to stimulate a 
child’s progress or to cope with an 
undesirable situation. Through con- 
ferences with the parent, a teacher 
may gain significant insights into a 
child’s background and nature. One 
of the more obvious dangers of this 
procedure is the possibility that either 
the parent or the teacher may lack the 
ability to review the child’s program 


in an objective manner. 


* Teacher and principal, St. Martin 


School, Clintonville, Wis. 
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Letter Report. — A letter report sent 
to the parents has the advantage of 
eliminating the parent’s personality as 
a factor in determining the progress 
of the child. At the same time it al- 
lows the teacher to judge a child both 
as an individual and as a member of 
a class. The letter, which usually 
takes the form of an informal essay, 
enables the teacher to make a thor- 
ough examination or analysis of a 
child’s academic achievement as well 
as to list the difficulties or problems 
of the child and to provide sugges- 
tions which should remedy the diffi- 
culties. One of the obvious difficulties 
in this type of reporting is that the 
essay may, in the wrong hands, be- 
come a critical, fault-finding missive 
of discontent. Although the short- 
comings of the child should not be 
ignored, considerable attention should 
be given to those areas of the child’s 
work or behavior which are com- 
mendable. 


Modified Report Card. — Since one 
of the aims of any school is to help 
the pupil to develop his God-given 
talents to their limit, the traditional 
report card may be modified to in- 
dicate this concern and to stimulate 
the pupil. The card is then divided 
into two parts. The one part indicates 
the pupil’s actual achievement as it is 
measured against the progress of his 
classmates or some other scale; the 
other part indicates his accomplish- 
ment as it is measured against his 
potential in achievement. In this way 
the gifted pupil may be prodded 
toward even greater accomplishments, 
and the less gifted but hard-working 
pupil may be encouraged. 
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Modified Reporting System 


Although we tend to assume the 
school is responsible for the educa- 
tion of the child, this assumption has 
no basis in Scripture. St. Paul’s in- 
junction to fathers (Eph. 6:4: “Bring 
them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord”) seems to make the 
school an agency which helps the 
parent to train the child. If this is 
the case, then the school and the 
home should co-operate closely in 
rearing the child and in assuming re- 
sponsibility for his Christian training 
and education. The reporting pro- 
gram of the school should reflect this 
close co-operation and should be of 
mutual assistance to both parent and 
teacher as they are concerned with 
guiding and educating the child. 


In order to carry out this program 
of reporting, some schools have de- 
veloped a system which combines the 
modified report card and the inter- 
view. Two days are set aside for 
parent-teacher interviews at the end 
of the first and third quarters; parents 
receive the modified report card at 
the end of the second and fourth 


quarters. 


When the teacher prepares for the 
parent-teacher interview, he gathers 
as much information as he can on the 
background, efforts, and progress of 
the child. This information may well 
include the child’s family history, 
samples of the work he has done, in- 
formation regarding his ability level, 
evidence regarding his main prob- 
lems, and the results of tests which 
he has taken. Because of this infor- 
mation the interview may become 
pointed and purposeful, for the 
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teacher provides information regard- 
ing the pupil’s progress at school, and 
the parent supplements these records 
with comments about the pupil’s 
home life and the attitudes which the 
child displays there. 


The interview shouid be more than 
a mere exchange of information, how- 
ever. The well-prepared teacher 
should have definite suggestions for 
parents in order to assist them in 
their great task of nurturing the child. 
Besides this, he should have definite 
questions about the pupil so that his 
background information may become 
more complete. In this way he will 
be in a better position to help both 
parent and child. 


In a further attempt to help the 
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child, a modified report card (such as 
is described above) may be issued at 
the end of the second and fourth 
quarters. This card enables both the 
parent and the teacher to judge the 
child’s progress, it enables the child 
to become aware of an evaluation 
made by his teacher, and it provides 
for a formal record of the pupil’s aca- 
demic progress. 


If parent, teacher, and pupil are to 
be mutually helpful to each other, 
co-operation based upon honest un- 
derstanding is essential. The modified 
system of reporting may well provide 
a basis upon which understanding 
and co-operation is developed so that 
the aims of Christian education may 
be accomplished. 


To become an educated person one does not have to go to college. This 
is not to deny the value or the advantages of a college degree. It is simply to 
point out that any determined person who wants to gain an education can do. 
so, even though the circumstances of his life bar him from attending college. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, former president of Columbia University, once 
said that you can tell an educated man by these five marks: 

“The first of these is correctness and precision in the use of the mother 


tongue. 


“A second and indispensable trait of the educated man is refined and 
gentle manners, which are themselves the expression of fixed habits of thought 


and action. 


“A third trait of the educated man is the power and habit of reflection. 
“A fourth trait of the educated man is the power of growth. 
“A fifth trait of the educated man is his possession of efficiency and the 


power to do.” 


There is not one of these five marks which cannot be developed outside col- 
lege walls. There is not one of them which any college can guarantee to impart 
to its students. Education whether in college or out requires a great deal of 
hard study, a great deal of honest thinking, and strong character. The person 
with the determination and the capacity for these things will become an edu- 
cated person, whether or not he has the advantages of college help. 


The Prism 


Perhaps the knowledge of our ignorance is important after the long years in 
which we knew too much for our good. —O. P. KreTzMANN, Cresset 
Until a boy is abcut fourteen years old, he does what his father says; after 


that he does what his father does. 
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Grade Placement of Hymn Tunes 
Emit A. Marry * 


(Music Eprror’s Note: Does your school have a plan for teaching your pupils hymn 
tunes in a purposeful and systematic way? Perhaps you have used “A Hymn Tune Course 
for Lutheran Schools” by Leslie R. Zeddies in LuTHERAN EpDucaTion of February 1949, 
Volume 84, No. 6, pages 863—367. Or, maybe your synodical District, your conference, or 
your own school has developed a course of study for learning hymn tunes. Such schedules 
seem to be the exception rather than the rule, a few inquiries within and without our edi- 
torial staff reveal. Therefore we submit the following study on grade placement of hymn 


tunes for your consideration, adaptation, or adoption. ) 


What is being done in our larger 
schools to avoid using the same hymn 
tunes grade after grade simply be- 
cause they are the teachers’ favorites 
and therefore pupils get to sing no 
other tunes in school? 


Here is what we did at Central 
Lutheran School, New Haven, Ind., 
when our school was organized in 
1952. (I have been frequently urged 
to report our doings in LuTHERAN 
EDUCATION. ) 


We felt we had to teach our boys 
and girls a large number and variety 
of hymn tunes to be and remain the 
“Singing Church.” Lest this be done 
on a hit-or-miss basis, I spent the 
entire summer of 1952 in evaluating 
the hymn tunes in The Lutheran 
Hymnal. As a result, we developed 
a graded course in placement of 
hymn tunes. With some slight re- 
visions, here is the result of this 
study. 

Criteria 


The evaluation of hymn tunes was 
made with certain criteria in mind. 
Briefly, the following considerations 
formed the basis of our placement. 


1. Frequency with which the hymn 
tune is used locally 


2. Suitability of the hymn text for 
the grade level 


3. Ease of singing the tune 


4, Actual need for children of the 
grade to use the hymn 


5. Genuine worth of the hymns so 
that some really good tunes would 
be taught in every grade 


6. Inclusion of the hymn texts in the 
Memory Course for Lutheran 
Schools 

Results 


In Central Lutheran School, New 
Haven, this hymn-tune course has re- 
sulted in a general knowledge of our 
rich hymn treasury because our 
teachers enthusiastically use this plan. 
It is a guide showing them what is 
thought desirable in the choice of 
learning hymn tunes and what fits 
into a definite pattern of criteria. Yet 
our teachers feel free to add other 
tunes or to omit such tunes as prove 
too difficult in a given situation. 


* Teacher, Central Lutheran School, 
New Haven, Ind. 
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GRADE PLACEMENT OF HYMN TUNES 


By the time our pupils reach the 
upper grades, their teachers may use 
in their class devotions nearly any 
hymn in the hymnal. With the aid 
of the notes for the hymns, children 
musically literate (ours can read 
notes) can also sing any remaining 
unfamiliar tunes. 

In these days of abbreviated serv- 
ices in certain localities and the erro- 
neous assumption that people can 
sing only a few tunes, a well-organ- 
ized and well-directed course in 
learning new hymn tunes will prove 
a great blessing to many an individ- 
ual Christian, Christian school, and 
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Christian church. We hope that the 
following listing may help many a 
Lutheran congregation, be it large or 
small, to benefit spiritually, musically, 
and culturally from this grade place- 
ment of hymn tunes. 

The first number is the number of 
the hymn and the tune to be learned 
first. Other numbers are arranged 
somewhat in the order of word diffi- 
culty. Some are too difficult in con- 
tent to be useful to pupils of the 
grade to which they are assigned. 
They are listed merely because the 
tune is the same as the one assigned. 


Grade One (17 New Tunes) 


43 (29, 569) 225 (464) 585 (318, 349, 458, 647 
85 (70) 850 482, 600) 653 
97 551 644 (52, 14, 254,18, 654 
155 (358, 565,681) 554 (126, 171) 289, 809) 657 
158 (229) 577 646 
Grade Two (27 New Tunes) 
8 (297, 299, 125, 102 824 (55, 365, 595) 416 
814, 630) 105 (106) 845 428 (648, 518) 
85 (203) 159 (342, 174) 860 447 (119, 635, 687) 
86 (38, 93) 198 (213) 861 538 (18, 459, 338) 
45 (300, 16, 411) 215 (817) 864 (286, 896,618) 552 
49 (355, 514,486) 250 876 570 
58 (597) 281 410 (562) 655 
Grade Three (44 New Tunes) 
1 (257, 209, 221, 149 834 (372, 32) 493 
472) 151 352 495 
12 (256, 162) 153 390 497 
27 (462, 68) 166 891 (11, 587) 506 (489) 
31 (86, 445) 234 898 (288, 3, 484) 516 
AT 252 400 533 
66 274 (483) 414 (487, 310) 536 
83 284 (368) A431 539 
101 285 434 606 
118 802 (133) 436 649 
197 (572) 808 456 (525) 660 
147 
Grade Four (49 New Tunes) 
2 (114, 356, 501) 140 846 526 
22, (382, 478, 578) 143 (240, 258, 269) 3848 547 
Al (4, 42) 157 388 548 (69, 75, 214, 
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46 (465, 575, 480, 
642, 638) 
71 (574, 184, 566, 
584 ) 
76 (645) 
87 
90 
92 
94 
107 (81) 
108 (223) 
122 


5 (261, 265, 295, 
832) 


19 

20 (859, 571) 

39 

44 

58 (180, 160, 72, 
138, 407, 528) 

61 (401, 419) 

63 (108) 

73 

73 (Melody 2) 

73 (Melody 8) 

74 


84 


9 (161) 
17 
21 
32 (872, 884) 
40 
54 (505) 
56 (116, 189, 271, 
627) 
67 
88 (80, 385) 
96 
112 
115 (242, 557) 
128 


6 
8 (188) 

15 (212, 475) 

59 


62 
at 
80 
98 
104 
111 
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157 (Melody 2) 

192 

200 (511) 

219 

220 

226 (553) 

239 (227, 508) 

243 (298, 878, 404, 
545) 

828 (156, 170, 320, 
827, 610) 


888 (Melody 2) 
(245, 304, 3871, 
499) 

894 (628) 

895 (402, 417, 485) 

423 (442) 

425 (282) 

449 (686, 616) 

507 

512 (178, 490, 64, 
892, 148) 


Grade Five (53 New Tunes) 


89 
91 (95) 
109 (620) 
142 
145 (87, 883, 351, 
510, 498, 632) 
146 
172 (520, 264, 586) 
180—186 
187 
190 
206 (201) 
208 
218 
228 


248 (629, 10, 344, 
581) 

255 

262 

263 (489, 879, 264) 

273 (308 ) 

287 

823 (530, 331) 

341 

870 

874 (441, 468) 

403 (421) 

418 (448, 424) 

435 (135, 426, 117) 

446 


Grade Six (52 New Tunes) 


129 (867, 471) 

150 

154 

156 (320, 327, 610, 
170) 

175 (825, 650) 

195 

204 

210 

237 (38, 110) 

241 

244 

266 

276 (279) 


292 (197) 

339 

368 

877 (801) 

878 (515, 527) 
386 

897 

405 

406 (812) 

409 

4138 

421 

455 (822, 389) 
461 


Grade Seven (53 New Tunes) 


167 
168 
Wf 
196 (509, 599) 
199 
202 
211 
222, 
224 
233 


294 
326 

329 

347 

384 (408) 

387 (375, 124, 216) 
399 

497 

430 (272, 99) 

448 (605, 613) 
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560 (207, 296, 491) 
576 

580 

587 

589 

608 (634) 

648 

658 

659 (805) 


450 (488) 

473 (652, 492) 

504 

519 

522 (869, 534, 141, 
821, 330) 

540 

546 (285, 348, 23, 
79, 189, 639) 

568 

591 (602) 

596 

609 (444) 

640 


494 (288, 548, 236, 
567 ) 

517 (487) 

518 (529, 194) 

521 

524 

531 

544 

549 

556 

594 

617 

651 


477 (837, 283) 
479 

523 

558 

558 (Melody 2) 
561 


583 
593 
598 (65) 
612 
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121 260 452, 623 
123 (291, 460) 268 467 625 (181, 290, 563, 
152 277 A474 275) 
165 278 
Grade Eight (62 New Tunes) 

24 205 835 532 

25 231 853 559 

28 232 362 573 

34 (881, 316) 247 866 582 

60 249 883 590 

78 251 (251 Melody 2) 393 592 

82 253 412 601 
118 259 415 603 
132 267 429 607 
187 280 458 611 (604, 298) 
144 (179) 806 463 614 
163 807 (488, 503) 470 615 
164 311 481 619 
169 313 500 621 (622) 
191 815 (120) 522 (821, 330, 869, 626 
198 319 14], 534) 


The early chorales of Luther’s time reflect faithfully the enthusiasm of the 
Lutheran Reformation; but without Luther’s own musical genius and the 
organizing faculties of Walther they might have been merely vulgar popular 
songs. The Genevan psalm-tunes recall to us the essential serenity and 
discipline of the Institutes and the Commentaries of Calvin; but we owe it 
to the Bourgeois that these tunes express the peace and confidence of the the- 
ology of the Promises and not the turbulence, the despotism, and the artificial 
rigour of Calvin’s Geneva. The glory of Pietism is to be seen in the greatest 
tunes of Freylinghausen and Bach which express its personal fervour and 
childlike, intimate, candid devotion. But in the hands of lesser musicians the 
music of pietism shows us not so much devotion as introversion. The later 
German chorales express little but complacency and security, and it was upon 
precisely these aspects of decadent Lutheranism that the rebels of the nine- 
teenth century in Germany were fed. The German tunes that form the epi- 
logue to our Lutheran section are full of the spirit of return to primitive con- 
ditions of battle and persecution; they reflect no compromise either with the 
idiom of the complacent church of the previous century or with the idiom 
of secular entertainment; in a country threatened and eventually controlled by 
idolatrous Nazism nothing could be more natural than this; but the embattled 
church of Germany has not yet thrown up a new unifying musical idiom, 

Erik Routley in The Music of the Christian Hymnody, page 174 (London: 
Independent Press Limited, 1957) 


* * * 


Today’s handicapped children are less likely to be visibly handicapped and 


more likely to be multiple handicapped. ... Treatment centers ... are seeing 
in increasing numbers the child whose physical handicap manifests itself not so 
much in an abnormal physical appearance . . . but more in abnormal behavior 


. .. having some organic basis. — STEPHEN A. RicHARpDSON, Assistant Director, 
Society for Aid to Crippled Children 


Latin Hymns: Sources, Texts, Tunes 


Rutu ExLiis MrssENGER * 


From the student’s point of view, 
the field of Latin hymns welcomes 
research by amateur or specialist with 
a generous supply of original sources, 
texts by the hundreds, and musical 
settings — all with commentary in an 
advanced stage of investigation. Is 
a knowledge of Latin essential? Yes, 
except for those who seek only a su- 
perficial treatment of hymns in trans- 
lation, for example, of the Roman 
Breviary, or of general information 
which can be supplied by an ency- 
clopedia. 

The present brief article on this 
subject is intended rather for the 
serious student or editor who would 
like to become familiar with a body 
of sacred verse, the product of 1,000 
years of Christian history, treasured 
and refined by continuous usage, and 
meaningful as an integral part of 
Christian worship. 


SOURCES 


The preservation of the Latin hymn 
which originated about the fourth 
century was accomplished by monas- 
tic usage, and the texts appear in the 
manuscripts of the hymn cycles, later 
the hymnaries, first of the Benedictine 
and other orders, then of the great 
bishoprics. 

The earliest cycles of about 384 
hymns were recorded before the ninth 
century. The first manuscript in 
which a hymn occurs is the seventh- 
century Bangor Antiphonary, which 
has twelve hymns together with a 
miscellaneous content. No manuscript 
with the original Benedictine cycle 


has as yet been discovered. So far 
the best clue to its contents is the 
so-called Psalter of the Queen from 
the famous collection of Queen Chris- 
tine of Sweden, probably dating from 
the eighth century (Cod. Vat. Reg. 11). 
In the tenth century the evolution of 
the hymnal shows a larger number of 
hymns, about 50 to 100 in number, 
to fit the daily offices or canonical 
hours, the annual feasts of the litur- 
gical year, and the increasing number 
of festivals for saints. A number of 
lists of hymns derived from various 
hymnaries have been published in the 
Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi (see 
below). They may be illustrated by 
a Canterbury hymnal of the tenth 
century, the so-called Bosworth Psal- 
ter (Brit. Mus. Ms. Addl. 87, 517), 
a page of which is pictured in the 
Historical Edition of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, xviii. Perhaps the most 
useful source of information about 
their number and provenance was 
provided by James Mearns in his 
Early Latin Hymnaries, an index of 
hymns in hymnaries before 1100. 
(Cambridge, 1913) 

During the second half of the Mid- 
dle Ages, after the sequence was in- 
troduced in the Mass, the tropary or 
gradual was added for the sequences 
just as the hymnary had contained the 
office hymns. Sequences multiplied 
with the multiplication of annual 


* Associate Professor of History, Eme- 
ritus, Hunter College, New York; fellow of 
the Hymn Society of America and editor of 
this society’s quarterly, The Hymn. 
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feasts and feasts for the saints. To 
hymnaries or troparies which contain 
office hymns and sequences must be 
added the processionals. Here a new 
group of Latin hymns is found, first 
for processions and then for extra- 
liturgical occasions apart from the 
office, or Mass. The hymns in these 
text sources, in addition to manu- 
scripts containing the hymns of some 
known poet, for example, Prudentius 
(fourth century), are to be counted 
by the thousands. 


TEXTS 


Early attempts to form collections 
and to organize these scattered hymn 
sources were made by H. A. Daniel, 
Thesaurus hymnologicus (1855-6); 
F. J. Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des 
Mittelalters (18538—5); J. Kehrein, La- 
teinische Sequenzen des Mittelalters 
(1873), and others, while an inclusive 
catalog was compiled by C. U. J. 
Chevalier, Repertorium hymnologi- 
cum, and published as a supplement 
to the Analecta Bollandiana, 1892 to 
1920. The earlier collections have 
been superseded by the mammoth 
series of 55 volumes of the Analecta 
Hymnica Medii Aevi, appearing reg- 
ularly over a period of 85 years, 1886 
to 1922, through the efforts of the 
Jesuit editors, Guido M. Dreves and 
Clemens Blume, assisted later by 
Henry M. Bannister. These volumes, 
including hundreds of items, are to- 
day our standard source of texts of 
Latin hymns, sequences, and proces- 
sionals, published in a uniform style 
with modern spelling of Latin words. 
An index was to have “crowned the 
Analecta,” as Blume expressed it, but 
unfortunately his death, which oc- 
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curred in Germany during World 
War II, intervened. 


The 19th-century interest in the 
study of liturgical texts promoted the 
editing and publication of medieval 
service books by learned groups; in 
England, for example, the Surtees 
Society and the Henry Bradshaw So- 
ciety. The Sarum Rite of medieval 
England, which has been reprinted 
in all its parts, serves to illustrate 
a type of publication which exhibits 
Latin hymns in their liturgical setting. 

A wealth of supplementary material 
is easily at hand. Editions of hymns 
by individual writers where known, 
textbooks of Latin hymns with com- 
mentary, representative collections de- 
signed to present the general field, are 
at the disposal of the student. Today, 
in the larger university and seminary 
libraries, one may find edited sources 
covering the entire field of Latin 
hymnology. Unless one is interested 
in some obscure problem dear to the 
heart of the ultraspecialist, the door 
is open to all, and a multitude of 
topics await further study. One might 
mention here manuscript sources 
which have come to light since the 
Analecta was closed, problems of 
authorship of hymns “attributed” to 
known writers, the history of com- 
mentaries on Latin hymns, and Latin 
hymns as a reflection of contemporary 
thought. All require a knowledge of 
Latin. 


Unfortunately the decline of Latin 
studies in American schools and col- 
leges has created a dependence upon 
translations into English. A number 
of such collections of translations have 
been made, primarily of the hymns 
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of the Roman Breviary. The student 
may well consult here Matthew Britt, 
O.S.B., Hymns of the Breviary and 
Missal, 1922, 1948. Latin and English 
are given with commentary. During 
the liturgical revival of the 19th cen- 
tury in England, the clerical transla- 
tors of that period, chiefly John Mason 
Neale, introduced the Latin hymn to 
English worshipers, and gradually 
many office hymns and others found 
their way into contemporary hymnals, 
some of which have been retained in 
our day. The sequence hymn, how- 
ever, rejected almost entirely by the 
liturgical reformers of the Council of 
Trent (1545-1563), has been lost to 
a great extent. Modern translators, 
such as Ray Palmer, H. T. Henry, 
Stephen Hurlbut, A. G. McDougall, 
and recently Ronald Knox, have pro- 
vided many renderings of high qual- 
ity. A vast number of Latin hymns 
have never been translated, although 
the cream of the office hymns is avail- 
able in English. Latin hymns in 
translation are also numerous in all 
modern European languages, espe- 
cially the Roman Breviary hymns, 
which have been carried everywhere 
with Roman Catholic worship. 


MUSICAL SETTINGS 


The music of the Latin hymn as 
sung by congregations or choirs from 
its inception has been the subject of 
detailed study. We are totally igno- 
rant of the sound of that music which 
soothed and inspired St. Augustine as 
he listened to the singing of the Am- 
brosian hymns in the Basilica at Mi- 
lan. We can only assume that it 
resembled what is recorded in later 
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sources, and that it represented the 
early form of the Ambrosian Chant. 

As a matter of fact, the earliest mu- 
sical manuscript with neumes dates 
from the ninth century. Prior to that 
time the interest of Pope Gregory the 
Great (590-604) in the liturgical 
chant is a matter of record, and it 
may be assumed that its eventual de- 
velopment is what is now recognized 
as Gregorian Chant. No account of 
Gregorian Chant and its study is nec- 
essary here. All standard dictionaries 
of music, for example, The Oxford 
Companion to Music, contain this in- 
formation with bibliographies. For an 
extensive bibliography see Gustave 
Reese, Music in the Middle Ages. 
(New York, 1941) 

So far as individual hymns are con- 
cerned, the appropriate musical set- 
tings may be found in the Antiphonale 
Monasticum and the Liber Usualis, 
a compendium of about 1,600 pages 
of Gregorian chants. Our present 
knowledge has resulted from the 
years of patient study and investiga- 
tion of liturgical music undertaken by 
the Benedictines of Solesmes. To ap- 
preciate the extent and importance of 
musical studies of the chant as re- 
lated to hymn tunes, one may con- 
sult Paper XV of The Hymn Society 
of America, “Revival of Gregorian 
Chant,” by J. Vincent Higginson 
(1949). 

The principal landmark in the proc- 
ess of introducing plainsong with 
English hymn translations to the 
Church of England was the Hymnal 
Noted, 1852—4. Thomas Helmore, the 
music editor, set Neale’s translations 
to authentic melodies. In this event 
the book was unsuccessful as far as 
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tunes were concerned, for Neale’s 
translations far surpassed other ver- 
sions in popularity, and new tunes by 
contemporary composers were in de- 
mand and were readily supplied. To 
assess the actual use of plainsong 
melodies in the 19th century, one 
should note their appearance in suc- 
cessive editions of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, from 1861, and in the 
English Hymnal, 1906. 


The larger subject of the revival of 
interest in liturgy and liturgical stud- 
ies in Protestant churches, which has 
increased so rapidly since the opening 
of the 20th century, has included the 
Latin hymn and its function in wor- 
ship. It cannot be assserted that the 
number of translations of these hymns 
in current hymnals has increased in 
the last 50 years, but it is obvious that 
the adaptation of plainsong melodies 
as hymn tunes has become more pop- 
ular. A Plainsong Hymnbook, edited 
by Sidney Nicholson, appeared in 
1932. There are few illustrations, in- 
deed, of a great Latin hymn in trans- 
lation that has persisted with its 
“proper” tune. For one reason, the 
translation may not be metrically 
adaptable; for another, the relative 
number of tunes as compared with 
texts is small, and the same tune may 
be used with several texts; and again, 
as stated above, the tunes of contem- 
porary composers‘ may have been pre- 
ferred. 


In the present revival of hymnic 
studies, every historic period of hymn 
writing has claimed new attention: 
the Greek, Latin, Lutheran, English, 
Scandinavian, American, and others. 
To review this material with the ob- 
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ject of selecting representative pieces 
for new hymnals, while at the same 
time by no means ignoring the im- 
portant contributions of the present 
century, has been the purpose of the 
modern editor. It seems probable that 
Protestantism will continue to draw 
upon Latin sources. 

The influence of the Latin hymn 
text in raising the concept of the “true 
hymn” above the Romantic or the 
popular has been felt throughout the 
Christian church, and the influence of 
the plainsong tune has been apparent 
in its power to express a spiritual di- 
mension altogether independent of 
temporal limitations. 

Norte: An extensive bibliography on the 
Latin hymn may be found in the writer’s 
The Medieval Latin Hymn, published by 


Capital Press, 2424 Evarts St., N. E., Wash- 
ington 18, D.C., 1953, $3.25. 


Music Epiror’s Nore: W. G. Polack, 
The Handbook to the Lutheran Hymnal, 
third and rev. edition (St. Louis, 1958), 
p. 617 lists the 45 hymns of Latin origin in 
The Lutheran Hymnal. They are: 


A@cOlScortusncancines=== sss === eees 1 (04. 
Wester tideless = an reson 102 
Angularis fundamentum 465, 466 
Christe, qui lux es et dies __.________—«559 
Corde natus ex Parentis Rete, 98 
Debilis cessant elementa legis ______ ily 
Dicimus grates tibi, summe rerum ______ 254 
Diespestzlactitia sees ee eA ee 78 
Diessiraediessilla == eee 607, 612 
Felix dies, quam proprio ______ 115 
Rinitasamesuntpraciias==== ee ee 210 
Gloria® lausiet) honoree eee nee 1160 
(Eloniosi Salvatoris ee ee eee 1G 
Gratesinune onmnes#2 = ee 86 
ics brevenvivituis see 445 
LBlGsie) SONS h ea we eS 605 
Hostis Herodes impie ________—__-_ 181 
Hymnum canamus gloriae ____________ 212 
Vesusncdulcisuimemonac = =e eee 850 
Tesu,) Rexeadmirabiliss 2 861 
Iesus Christus, nostra salus _____ 811 
Inte culeisin pilose rs ee reer OY 
Instantis adventum Dei _—___-_______- 68 
Jordanis oras praevia __.___________._ 68 


Tucundare, plebs fidelis __-______ 282 
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Key Tie es 2 ce oe 6 
Olbonaipatrigne= ete ee ee 614 
OVnaliieeE line eee ee ee eee UG 
Owcuxtbeatasrkrinitas: 2 ee 564 
OnPaterssancte a oe ee ee ee 240 
Omnis mundus iucundetur __----------- 82 
Salvemtestanciess so ee peer ree A, 
Salvete, flores martyrum _--________ 278 
Sancti, venite, corpus Christi sumite __ 307 
Splendor paternae gloriae __________ 550 
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Surrexit Christus hodie —-_________- 199 
Tibi, Christe, splendor Patris —_______ 257 
Urbs sionyauned ee OLS 
Veni, Creator Spiritus, mentes __. 238, 236 


Veni, Redemptor gentium ——-_______ 95 
Vent, Sancte Spintus,.— oon, 
Veni, veni, Emmanuel ___ OO, 
Vexilla Regis prodeunt eee OS 
Victimae Paschali _______ he ext nee seh! oem TOT 
Vox clara ecce intonat= G0 


Though denominational confessionalism asserts itself variously in divers 
species of ecclesiastical music, the fact remains that church music, in the 
majority of its facets, bespeaks the ecumenical character of the Christian 
heritage. This often applies to categories which some consider denominational 
or sectarian. Plainchant here comes into consideration, for not a few still regard 
it as part of the exclusive heritage of only one segment of the Christian church. 
However, it has been used in no small measure by various denominational seg- 
ments of the Christian church, particularly since the momentous days of the 
sixteenth century. It never occurred to Martin Luther to reject and disown the 
vast musical heritage of the mediaeval church. He proudly and cheerfully put 
this music aside of the music of his own followers and used all to the greater 
glory of God. In fact, there exists a close kinship between the music of the 
Middle Ages and that of the Renaissance and early Reformation eras, and the 
same Christian spirit which courses its way through the one permeates also the 
others. It is thus possible to join particularly the classical chorales of the 16th 
and 17th centuries to mediaeval plainchant without doing violence to the 


spirit and character of either. 


Walter E. Buszin in “Foreword,” The Church Modes: Modes I—V, 
Opus 82 by Camil Van Hulse, Organ and Hammond Registration, 
Part I (St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 1959, $3.00). 


* 


* 


Most musicians in the ecclesiastical field will agree that music and emotion 
are very closely, in fact inseparably linked, at least, that there is some sort of 
emotional concomitant to music. There are those who prefer the theory that 
pure music (whatever that is) is merely concerned with linear and textural 
design — patterns of sonority. Whichever school of thought one espouses, the 
fact remains that music is concerned with variations in intensity or sound values 
which are intended to be projected upon the listener’s consciousness. In any 
event the writer has never heard of the musician who maintained that music 
is intended to be dull, that music should not be arresting. In short (in the 
opinion of the writer) performances which do not have a rhythmic flow or 
urgency tending to reflect or realize the implications of the lines and the 
sonorous densities of the score, are poor, insensitive performances, regardless 
of the loose talks about “stylistically correct renderings.” The sensitive rhythmic 
approach to music is the key to many, I dare say most, performance problems. 


Searle Wright in Musical Bedrock (American Guild of Organists 
Quarterly, January 1960), page 7, Vol. V, No. I. 


Hymn Tunes in the Service of the Gospel 


WALTER E. Buszin * 


Eprror’s Nore: This article first appeared as a lecture addressed to the Valparaiso 
University Church Music Conference held at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., in 1956. 


Christian people will readily sub- 
scribe to the claim that a hymn text 
which presents a thoroughly evangel- 
ical truth of the Bible may be re- 
garded as a viva vox evangelii, that is, 
as a living voice of the Gospel. How- 
ever, many will deny that this may 
well be said also of a hymn tune. 
Many insist that all that matters is 
that the hymn text is sound and evan- 
gelical, that the hymn tune itself has 
no spiritual value and hence is of 
little or no consequence. On the basis 
of this assumption some readily dis- 
card good hymn tunes and resort to 
the use of tunes which are of poor 
musical quality. 

However, the problem is not so 
simple as some would have us believe. 
We still have the requirement of de- 
cency (1 Cor. 14:40) confronting us. 
In addition, while we readily admit 
that a hymn tune is chiefly a bearer 
of its text, must we not admit that the 
text, too, is only a bearer? A text de- 
rives its dynamic from the message it 
conveys. We marvel that, despite 
their limitations, God uses human 
words and language to inform man 
that He had created the heaven and 
the earth, that He sent His Son to 
redeem the world, and that He sends 
His Holy Spirit to call and sustain us 
in the saving faith. God does this 
through words which we find also in 
books other than the Bible. Of them- 
selves these words are not extraordi- 
nary; however, when used by God 
through prophets, apostles, and evan- 
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gelists, they not only become most 
extraordinary but also take on added 
and deeper meaning; they are used 
with greater care, there is no padding, 
and till all be fulfilled, they will not 
lose so much as one jot or tittle. But 
this can happen only when words are 
divinely inspired; they are then no 
longer the words of men but of God. 
Although the vocabulary as well as 
grammar and syntax of language is 
important to us in daily life, in our 
homes, at work, and in our contacts 
with fellow men, they are of still 
greater value when used by God. 
These words, so limited, suddenly be- 
come entirely adequate when God 
Himself uses them to communicate to 
us His message. 


There are times when the words of 
the language we use ordinarily do 
not suffice and do not enable us to 
express fully, specifically, and clearly 
what we try to say. When that is the 
case, we often borrow words from 
another language; but these words, 
too, are only bearers of an idea or 
message. There are times when they 
do not suffice and do not give full 
expression to what we think or feel. 
St. Paul was privileged to have a 
glimpse of heaven and all its glories, 
but when it came to describing the 


* Professor, Concordia Seminary, Saint 
Louis, Mo.; chairman, Commission on Wor- 
ship, Liturgics, and Hymnology; editor of 
Response. 
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glories he had seen, his eloquence 
failed him and the words of his vo- 
cabulary did not suffice to tell others 
exactly what he had seen. St. Peter 
did not have such a glimpse into 
heaven, but Peter and the readers 
of his First Epistle did not need 
a glimpse of such magnitude in order 
to be aware of the inadequacy of 
words and speech. Peter reminded his 
readers that in their daily religious 
experience as Christians and as be- 
lievers in the Christ, they “rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.” ? 
Even words of another verbal lan- 
guage lack the competence needed to 
do full justice to what we have to say. 


Music is often referred to as a lan- 
guage. However, we have learned to 
be more cauticus about making this 
claim. After all, notes, triads, chords, 
note progressions, musical phrases, or 
even entire compositions and move- 
ments have no distinct, singular mean- 
ing, especially when not accompanied 
by a verbal text. Left to itself, music 
cannot possibly be a living voice of 
the Gospel; it is then neither sacred 
nor secular, but neutral. This does 
not give us the right to belittle music; 
it is still a wonderful gift of God. 
Martin Luther did not hesitate to say: 
“A person who... does not regard it 
[music] as a marvelous creation of 
God, must be a clodhopper and does 
not deserve to be called a human be- 
ing; he should be permitted to hear 
nothing but the braying of asses and 
the grunting of hogs.”? As an art 
given us by God, music can well stand 


2 1 Peter 1:8. 
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on its own feet; however, as a com- 
municator of God’s grace and as a viva 
vox evangelii music needs the addition 
of verbal language, just as, in the 
blessed sacraments, the natural ele- 
ments need the Word if they are no 
longer to be simple water, bread and 
wine, only. These words apply also 
to the texts of our church music: 
“Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path.”* The 
greatest glory of a church musician 
is not that he is a musician, but 
a servant and dispenser of the Word. 


Though we should always remain 
aware of the fact that music per se 
has no spiritual value and is neutral, 
we should also bear in mind that 
music can render excellent service to 
the Word and help bring out the po- 
tentialities and strength which are 
inherent in the Word and its blessed 
Gospel. We again recall the oft- 
quoted words of Luther, Die Noten 
machen den Text lebendig (“the 
notes vitalize the text”).5 As a means 
of communication, music often en- 
ables us to say what words, sentences, 
paragraphs, chapters, and books can- 
not say. We recall at this time Saint 
Jerome’s definition of an ecstatic type 
of music used by the Christians of the 
early church and called a iubilus. 
Jerome said 

By the term iubilus we understand 

that which neither in words nor syl- 

lables nor letters nor speech it is pos- 


sible to express or comprehend how 
much man ought to praise God.® 


4 Ps, 119:105, 
5 Buszin, p. 91. 


6 Cf, Gustave Reese, Music in the Middle 
Ages (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1940), p. 63. 
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Augustine called attention to the 
fact that singers of his day would 
pour forth their religious emotions 
through the use of such iubili, since 
words alone were inadequate.’ In the 
16th chapter of his exposition of the 
Missal, Bonaventura made a similar 
remark; he said: 

We have the custom of singing an ex- 

tended melody after the Alleluia, since 

the joy of the saints in heaven has 
neither words nor an end. 

Martin Luther was fully aware of 
the advantages of the sung word over 
the spoken word and for this very 
reason wanted the people to sing as 
a congregation in the service of wor- 
ship. In his interpretation of the last 
words of David,® Luther said: 

Since it proclaims and sings of the 

Messiah, the Book of Psalms is for 

such hearts a sweet, comforting, and 

lovely song; this is the case even when 
one speaks or recites the mere words 
and does not employ the aid of music. 

Nevertheless, music and notes, which 

are wonderful gifts and creations of 

God, do help us to gain a better un- 

derstanding of the text, especially 

when sung by a congregation and 
when sung earnestly.® 

In the Preface he wrote for the 1524 
edition of Johann Walter’s Geistliches 
Gesangbiichlein, Luther called atten- 
tion to another significant point which 
shows that hymn tunes are to help 
make of their hymn texts true living 
voices of the Gospel. Luther here 
spoke of writing hymns and said: 

This should be done that the Gospel 

of Jesus Christ, which through God’s 


7 Ennaratio in psalmos, Ps. XXXII, 


Conc. 1. 
8 2. Sam. 28:1. 
9 Buszin, p. 92. 
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grace is now again being proclaimed, 

might be set going and spread among 

men (“das heilige Evangelion zu trei- 

ben und in Schwang zu bringen.”) 

Thus shall we, as did Moses in his 

famous Song (Ex. 15), derive satis- 

faction from the fact that Christ is the 

Theme of our songs of praise, and 

thus shall we indicate that we desire 

to sing and to tell that Christ alone is 

our Savior, as St. Paul says 1 Cor. 2.1° 

Would hymn texts be known to 
people and read if they were without 
tunes and not sung? Some people 
would read them from anthologies of 
hymn texts of various kinds, but likely 
they would be read by relatively few, 
and their texts would certainly not be 
well known among people. It is the 
tune that helps to popularize them 
in the very best sense of the term, 
and it is the tune which thus helps 
them to serve their exalted purpose 
best. Without their tunes these hymns 
would largely remain dormant and 
idle in libraries and archives, perhaps 
also in some few homes. But with 
their tunes they are circulated and 
actually used among millions of men, 
women, and children. To quote from 
Luther’s original German text, the 
tunes enable the text to fulfill its real 
purpose, which is das heilige Evan- 
gelion zu treiben und in Schwang zu 
bringen.! It is, therefore, due at least 
in part to hymn tunes that our hymns 
are living voices of the Bible. The 
task we assign to our hymn tunes is 
a holy one; the tune is sanctified; 
yes, it is consecrated for spiritual use. 
Though its original purpose may have 
been to serve a secular or profane 


10 Jbid., p. 88. 
11 Tbid., p. 88. 
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text, the moment it is used to pro- 
claim the Gospel the tune becomes 
a tool of the Holy Ghost, and as 
a tool of the Holy Ghost it has 
strength and power — it becomes ef- 
fective, it has life. It becomes a viva 
vox, a servant of the Gospel. 


If we maintain that music helps 
a text to communicate its message 
and that our Christian hymnody, in- 
cluding its tunes, is a viva vox evan- 
gelii, then we must also be able to 
prove that we find in our hymn tunes 
and in their texts those very elements 
which we employ in language and 
with the voice for the purpose of 
organizing and vitalizing our words 
and our message. We must, for ex- 
ample, find not only in the texts but 
likewise in the tunes of our Christian 
hymns certain elements of rhetoric. 
Rhetoric may be defined as the art 
of the effective use of words in speak- 
ing and writing. The New Century 
Dictionary informs us that rhetoric is 
“the effective, artistic, or oratorical 
use of language.” Can we find these 
characteristics in our hymn _ tunes? 
Let us examine Luther’s great hymn, 
Jesaia, dem Propheten, das geschah 
(“Isaiah, Mighty Seer, in Days of 
Old”).12 Note how effectively Luther 
treats his historical narrative in the 
first part of the hymn; note the reci- 
tativelike quality of the music. It is 
not pure recitative, as we find it in 
the music of Monteverdi, Schiitz, and 
Bach, for Luther infused into this 
music certain melodic features which 
would make it easy to learn, more 


12 The Lutheran Hymnal (St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1941), No. 
249, Lars, 
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palatable for the common people of 
the congregation. As he approaches 
the Sanctus proper, the music be- 
comes more dramatic and step by step 
climbs to greater heights until finally 
we hear a grand outburst of glorious 
song of a beautifully melodic char- 
acter at the words “Holy is God, the 
Lord of Sabaoth!” These very words 
and their lofty music are then re- 
peated literally; not only once, but 
twice. It seems that Luther himself 
is overwhelmed by the great seraphic 
hymn, as may be seen from his addi- 
tion and treatment of the words “Be- 
hold, His glory filleth all the earth!” 
Humbly he then returns to the his- 
torical narrative and with the final 
chords of his music describes how 
the clouds of smoke, which had en- 
wrapped the throne on high, now 
fade away and evaporate. Here we 
find musical rhetoric applied in a 
great hymn, the so-called German 
Sanctus. Here music is employed as 
a viva vox, as a living voice; yes, as 
the interpreter of a mighty drama. 

It is said that Christoph Bernhard, 
a highly talented pupil of Heinrich 
Schiitz, used to stress that music may 
well be compared with rhetoric, since 
it shares many characteristics of rhe- 
torical language and literature. He 
likely learned this from Schiitz, whose 
compositions are musical rhetoric of 
a high order. Johann Mattheson, the 
eminent contemporary of Bach and 
Handel, went so far as to tell his 
students that the six elements of rhet- 
oric must be found also in their music. 
These elements are: (1) the exor- 
dium, or beginning; (2) the propo- 
sitio, or proposition; (8) the narratio, 
or the narration; (4) the confutatio, 
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or refutation; (5) the confirmatio, or 
confirmation; (6) the peroratio, or the 
close. You will note that nothing is 
said about making the music catchy, 
sensuous, appealing, etc., though Mat- 
theson was an operatic, theatrical 
composer, even when he wrote church 
music. Good rhetoric is forthright, 
well-organized, logical, and progres- 
sive; it bespeaks integrity, remains ob- 
jective, is based on pregnant themes, 
and remains faithful to its themes in 
spirit and content. The same might 
be said not only of various types of 
music in its larger forms but also of 
the hymn. The hymn Kyrie, Gott 
Vater in Ewigkeit (“Kyrie, God Fa- 
ther in Heaven Above”),'* is a hymn 
of this type. It is based on the plain- 
chant setting of the Kyrie fons boni- 
tatis 14 and is one of the most famous 
troped hymns of the Christian church. 
Those who look for catchy and pretty 
melodies will likely wonder how we 
can refer to this melody as a viva vox, 
but it is just that. The tune, together 
with the text, is a sturdy confession 
of Christian faith; it is a Kyrie, and 
as such is a confession of how helpless 
we are without the Holy Trinity. It 
is at the same time a mighty “Hail, 
Lord,” addressed to Jesus, our mighty, 
victorious conqueror. Its eleisons are 
not gushy and chromatic, but straight- 
forward, factual, realistic, diatonic. 
Observe the thematic character and 
interrelationship of the three mighty 
Kyries. To address God as Kyrios, as 


13 [bid., No. 6. 


14 Included by the author in his edition 
of J. S. Bach’s harmonization of “Kyrie, God 
Father Forevermore,” Anthology of Sacred 
Music (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House), No. BA 14. 
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Lord, is a confession of our own total 
dependence on Him and of our faith 
in Him. The music of the three Kyries 
shares this quality of the text; in other 
words, this mighty hymn and its ar- 
chitectonic tune give eloquent testi- 
mony to the fact that this fine hymn 
is in truth a viva vox evangelii— 
a living voice of the Gospel. 


We refer also to other qualities 
which reveal that our hymn tunes are 
powerful and effective means for ex- 
pressing Christian faith and the living 
voice of the Gospel. We refer, for 
example, to the symbolism found in 
some hymns. We all know to what 
great extent Johann Sebastian Bach 
gave greater meaning and vitality to 
his superb music through the use of 
musical symbols, to which we are able 
to ascribe even literal meaning with- 
out stretching the point or exaggerat- 
ing. Martin Luther, though a self- 
professed musical amateur, possessed 
this same ability, but in smaller mea- 
sure. We think, of course, of Luther’s 
hymn version of Psalm 180: Aus tiefer 
Not schret ich zu dir (“From Depths 
of Woe I Cry to Thee”). Note the 
drop of a fifth from the first note to 
the second, on the syllables Aus tief 
(“From Depth”). As we turn to Lu- 
ther’s Nun freut euch, liebe Christen 
gmein (“Dear Christians, One and 
All, Rejoice” ),1° we observe how each 
line and phrase begins with a short 
note, with what the Germans call 
a Freudensprung — a leaping for joy, 
symbolizing thereby the rejoicing of 
our hearts at the message of the Gos- 
pel. Does not such symbolism indi- 
cate to us that also our hymn tunes 


15 The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 387. 
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are an expression of the living voice 
of the Gospel? Indeed, the most 
serious objection we can advance 
against isorhythmic versions of cho- 
rales is that their isorhythmic charac- 
ter too often drives out said life-giving 
and life-sustaining symbols of our 
chorales. We think particularly of 
Luther’s Ein feste Burg (“A Mighty 
Fortress”),16 whose original rhyth- 
mical version is indeed a symbolic 
representation of its rugged and virile 
text. When we use the isometric 
(isorhythmic) version, much mean- 
ingful inflection of the original is lost 
and with this loss of inflection dis- 
appears also much vitality of the 
hymn. Isometrics, thus, in their at- 
tempt to simplify, neutralize instead, 
and counteract what was originally 
intended. 

While we speak of rhythm, how- 
ever, let us not forget that in the 
great hymns of the church the ele- 
ment of rhythm, though always basic 
and present, never dominates; it is 
subservient and never seeks to be- 
cloud the viva vox in order to extol 
itself. We think of those hymns in 
which we are not at the mercy of 
“the tyranny of the measure bar.” We 
think, for example, of the hymn Nun 
bitten wir den Heiligen Geist (“We 
Now Implore God the Holy Ghost”) .17 
Who dares to say that this music is 
dead and lifeless? Who would dare 
to suggest that it is flabby and with- 
out character because it has no time 
signature and no measure bars? While 
this great tune is wedded to its great 


16 Ibid., No. 262. 
17 Tbid., No. 281. 
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text, it is a great tune also without 
its text. 


The hymn Nun bitten wir has al- 
ways been sung to the hymn tune of 
our hymnal. We think of the tune 
and text of this hymn as constituting 
a well-integrated unit. Both are of 
the same cloth, the spirit of the text 
is the spirit of the music, and the 
combination of the two provides the 
hymn with a character and oneness 
of spirit and expression which is truly 
admirable. The same might be said 
of other hymns. Who among us would 
divorce Ralph Vaughan Williams’ glo- 
rious hymn tune Sine nomine from 
William W. How’s glorious text “For 
All the Saints Who from Their Labors 
Rest”? 18 The two are wedded to each 
other, and in this union we find a vi- 
tality and virility which are a true 
offspring of the precious Gospel and 
of our faith in the Triune God. The 
tune derives its strength from its text; 
it reinforces and activates the strength 
and power of its text. We are not 
content to speak this text, we must 
sing it, To us this is as self-evident 
as is our conviction that the angels 
sang the Gloria in Excelsis, though 
the Holy Scriptures say: “And sud- 
denly there was with the angel a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host prais- 
ing God and saying, ‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” !® In our Lutheran 
Hymnal the same applies also to Ein 
feste Burg ist unser Gott. We would 
not think of singing this great hymn 


text to another hymn tune; on the 


18 Tbid., No. 468. 
19 Luke 2:14. 
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other hand, when we hear the tune 
we think of the text of Ein feste Burg. 
The editors of our Lutheran Hymnal 
were of the opinion that the tune of 
Ein feste Burg should not be used 
with another text, and in our hymnal 
both hymn text and hymn tune will 
be found only once. The editors of 
the Lutheran Hymnary of 1926, still 
used in Norwegian Lutheran churches 
of America, assign the tune of Ein 
feste Burg to no fewer than four 
hymn texts. The Norwegians here do 
what is done quite commonly with 
chorale melodies; the practice dates 
back to the very first hymnals of the 
Lutheran Church, those published in 
the year 1524. Whether or not the 
tune of Ein feste Burg should be used 
also with other hymn texts may be 
debatable; the present writer does not 
object to the practice so long as it is 
not overdone. He is of the opinion 
that the Norwegians applied the nec- 
essary precautions when they used it 
with four different hymn texts. He 
prefers to hear no other melody used 
with Bishop Grundtvig’s stanza:?° 


God’s Word is our great heritage 
And shall be ours forever; 

To spread its light from age to age 
Shall be our chief endeavor; 
Through life it guides our way, 

In death it is our stay; 

Lord grant, while worlds endure, 
We keep its teachings pure, 
Throughout all generations. 


You note, of course, that this hymn 


stanza breathes the spirit of “A Mighty 
Fortress.” In fact, it was written by 


20 The Lutheran Hymnary (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1913 and 
1935), No. 187. 
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its author as a fifth stanza for Ein 
feste Burg.?! The text of 

From heav’n above to earth I come 

To bear good news to evry home. 
should hardly be sung to the tune of 
the Bohemian chorale 

This body in the grave we lay 

There to await that solemn day.22 

Metrically they agree, and both are 
truly Christian in the sentiments they 
express; however, common sense tells 
us that this would be a misalliance. 
We have a misalliance, too, when we 
sing a sacred hymn text to the tune 
of a familiar secular or profane song. 
How can one expect people to con- 
centrate on a religious text set to the 
tune of “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes”? Let us at this time ignore the 
sentimental character of this song; 
will not this tune suggest the content 
and character of its text and thus 
weaken the sacred text to which it 
would be adapted? Taking for granted 
that the text which is used possesses 
intrinsic value as a hymn text, will not 
the melody of “Drink to Me Only” 
deprive the text of said hymn of some 
of its strength and thus weaken its 
character as a viva vox evangelii? 
Why use a tune of this kind when so 
many excellent hymn tunes are avail- 
able that we need not borrow tunes 
which have such secular connotations? 


The problem is not so acute when 
all secular connotations are absent 


and when the spirit and style of the 


21 It is likely that the tune of Ein feste 
Burg was retained for N. F. S. Grundtvig’s 
stanza for this very reason in the 1958 edi- 
tion of the Service Book and Hymnal of the 
Lutheran Church in America, No. 257. 


22 The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 596. 
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tune conform to the standards of 
a good hymn tune. It is well known 
that the tune of “O Sacred Head Now 
Wounded” 2? was originally the tune 
of a love song. Though the text of 
this love song is available today, the 
tune is hardly thought of today as the 
tune of a love song and is certainly 
not typical of songs of this type. 
However, scholars inform us that it 
was no longer identified with its orig- 
inal love song text in the days in 
which it was adopted as the hymn 
tune of Paul Gerhardt’s famous trans- 
lation O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden. 
The same applies to other hymn tunes 
of the 16th and 17th centuries which 
were of secular origin. 

Again hymnologists inform us that 
the distracting connotations had been 
forgotten and the church was able to 
use these tunes without fear of intro- 
ducing extraneous and disturbing ele- 
ments into her services of worship. 
It is possible that the church will 
again adopt tunes which originally 
accompanied secular texts. If she 
does, she should make sure that the 
viva vox evangelii is not stunted or 
weakened by elements which have 
nothing to do with worship. We have 
good reasons to believe that those 
who today seek to have a sacred text 
sung to a so-called secular tune do so 
because they seek above all to please 
men and not God; they seek to en- 
gender life into a voice of the Gospel 
by applying means which easily de- 
tract from the Gospel. They do not 
strengthen and support, but neutralize 
and enfeeble instead. 


While certain hymn tunes are to 


23 Tbid., No. 172. 
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be identified with certain moods and 
tempers only, others are readily 
adaptable to various feelings and 
moods. The melody of Wie schdén 
leuchtet der Morgenstern ** has been 
treated as one such melody within the 
church. The same might be said of 
Allein Gott in der Hoh sei Ehr,® 
Es ist das Heil uns kommen her,?® 
and many others. In The Lutheran 
Hymnal the tune Herzlich tut mich 
verlangen has been used not only with 
“O Sacred Head, Now Wounded,” but 
likewise with texts like 

Preserve Thy Word, O Savior, 

To us this latter day.27 


Commit whatever grieves thee 
Into the gracious hands 

Of Him who never leaves thee, 
Who heav’n and earth commands.?§ 


A pilgrim and a stranger, 

I journey here below.29 
Various hymnals have used it with 
Nicolaus Selnecker’s well-known 

Let me be Thine forever, 

My gracious God and Lord.?° 

While a certain amount of similarity 

permeates these texts, we at first blush 
are astounded to note that J. S. Bach 
closes his monumental Christmas Ora- 
torio with this tune and the following 
text: 


Now vengeance hath been taken 
On all the foes of man, 
And Christ doth end in triumph 
The conflict He began. 


24 Tbid., No. 546. 
25 Ibid., No. 237. 
26 Ibid., No. 377. 
27 Tbid., No. 264. 
28 Tbid., No. 520. 
29 Ibid., No. 586. 
30 Ibid., No. 834. 
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Sin, death, and hell, and Satan, 
Their mighty Victor own, 

And man doth stand forgiven 
Before his Father’s throne. 

In addition, the text and its tune 
are accompanied by a joyous and 
triumphant orchestral accompaniment 
in which trumpets make a loud noise 
unto the Lord and thus help to im- 
press upon us in a clear and unmis- 
takable manner that this glorious ex- 
tended chorale is in truth the viva 
vox evangelii. But why should Bach 
choose the tune of a solemn Lenten 
hymn for this purpose? Bach seeks 
thereby to remind his hearers that the 
crucifixion of our Lord is related di- 
rectly to the great theme of the 
Christmas Oratorio, namely, the in- 
carnation and birth of Jesus Christ. 
This tune he then relates also to the 
glorious Easter message found in the 
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stanza quoted above. That is true 
evangelical thinking. Not only the 
text he employed, but likewise the 
hymn tune he selected and the ac- 
companiment he wrote demonstrate 
to us very clearly that music itself can 
be a viva vox evangelii—a living 
voice of the Gospel. Luther was 
aware of this when he insisted that 
music is second only to theology, and 
his able musical counselor, Johann 
Walter, was aware of this when he 
insisted that music is a part of the- 
ology. That many among us are not 
as yet aware of the fact that a hymn 
tune, even one that was originally 
secular, may be a viva vox evangelii 
proves to us that we still have much 
to learn and teach, not only as musi- 
cians of the church but also as theo- 
logians and Christian people. 


We each have the voice that God gave us. To what better use could it 
be put than to sing His praise? It might be a weak voice or it might be 
strong; it might be beautiful, it might even be ugly. And yet these voices 
joined together in singing the praise of our Maker surely will be as acceptable 
to Him as a choir of archangels. — Davm McK. WiiuiaMs (quoted in Guide- 
posts for the Church Musician by Paul Swarm, p. G1) 


* 


* 


The importance of church music is revealed in the fact that, of all the 
arts, it receives the most attention from the church. The architect who designed 
this noble church, or the artist who placed the murals on the altar wall, created 
once; there is no repetition of their work: and, while their work speaks to us 
week after week, we receive their work in a relatively passive manner. But 
music by its nature must ever be created anew. Week after week the organ 
is played; week after week the choir rehearses and creates; and week after 
week the congregation lifts its songs in praise. In contrast to the silent and 
lovely witness of stone, or wood, or paint, music is ever renewed, living praise, 
and, thus, by its nature, receives the most attention and participation from the 


most people. 


From a sermon of the Rt. Rev. Richard §. Emrich, bishop of Michigan, 
preached before the AGO national convention at the festival service in Christ 
Church, Cranbrook (Bloomfield Hills, Mich., June 30, 1960 —The Diapason 
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News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted to 
the advancement of Christian education through: 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


—— 


PLATFORMS 


The clang of steel and the tap of 
hammers penetrate the hum of other 
activity in our nation’s capitol. The 
platform where John F. Kennedy will 
take his oath of cffice as our 85th 
President is being constructed. In- 
augural platforms are built of steel, 
according to plans devised by the 
minds of men. Political platforms, on 
the other hand, arise from the ideals 
and philosophies of men. Still another 
platform, the educational platform of 
the LEA, arises from the minds of 
men but is designed to carry forward 
the work of the church, for the LEA 
seeks to promote and expand Chris- 
tian education. 

Although lacking a year and several 
months of its 25th anniversary, the 
LEA has contributed significantly in 
many areas and to many phases of the 
educational program of the church. 
The forthcoming LEA project, index- 
ing all LurHeraAN EpucaTion articles, 
will provide access to a wealth of 
professional material for local and 
churchwide educational programs, 


CLIFFHANGER 


While Christian education, gener- 
ally speaking, lacks the tenseness and 
the drama of a “cliffhanger,” as recent 
newspaper articles described the last 
moments of the 1960 presidential 
election, the LEA is nevertheless 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


concerned about capturing more 
members for its roster. Collegemen 
and collegewomen attending a synod- 
ical school are eligible to join the 
LEA for a fee of $3.00 for the school 
year through a sponsoring organiza- 
tion of their school. The most recent 
yearbook of the LEA, and the cur- 
rent ideas of LuTHERAN EDUCATION, 
a monthly publication, become avail- 
able to students together with mem- 
bership in a professional organization 
of Lutheran pastors and teachers. An 
invitation to attend the annual three- 
day convention for Lutheran educa- 
tors is another feature of the student 
membership plan. A student member- 
ship card identifies the students as 
being concerned about the future in 
their chosen profession. Needless to 
say, the LEA hopes to capture a num- 
ber of potential members through this 
effort. 


ALONE 


At latitude 80°08’ south a tiny hut 
housed Admiral Richard E, Byrd for 
the long, five-month Antarctic winter 
night. The Admiral manned Bolling 
Advance Weather Base alone. His 
purpose was to gather meteorological 
and aural data and to experience 
peace, quiet, and solitude. 


But there was no peace, quiet, or 
solitude. Instead, there was violence, 
cruelty, and almost certain death. 
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The admiral came to this conclusion: establish lines of communication be- 
A man doesn’t begin to attain wisdom _ tween itself and the teaching person- 
until he recognizes that he is no nel of the church. These are a vital 


longer indispensable. necessity for the professional church 
The LEA, through its program, its worker of today. 
yearbook, and its convention, seeks to WALTER H. CHRISTIAN 


Heard at the Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 


* “In America we race to prepare for the surge of children — fifty million 
of them — who will enter our homes during the next decade.” 


— Dwicut D. EtsENHOwER, President of the United States. 


* “The central problem of our time is emptiness of the heart. . . .” — ABRA- 
HAM J. HEsSCHEL, Professor, Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 


* “... the trouble with these times is the future isn’t what it used to be.” . 
— ApraM L, Sacuar, President, Brandeis University. 


* “Even in the best homes, however, the temptation is only too great for 
parents to abdicate, if only passively, their teaching responsibilities in favor 
of mass media, travel and other sources of learning outside of the home.” 

— Roy E. Larsen, President, Time, Inc. 


* “. .. the family is still the one social relationship which can give the 
human person a sense of the complete life in the presence of today’s frag- 
mented experience: it alone can endeavor to sift out of new conflicting values 
a set of norms and principles that can be reliable guideposts on our human 
journey.” 

— Rev. Lawrence J. McGintey, President, Fordham University. 


* “The magnitude of the problems of the young in conflict is such that this 
alone needs the special attention and sustained interest and action of top citi- 
zen leaders over a number of years.” 

— Mitton G. Rector, Director, Probation and Parole Association 


* “In our personal lives as well as in public matters and social philosophy 
we give confused answers to life’s challenges and opportunities and our young 
people sense this confusion.” 

— Liston Pore, Dean, Yale University Divinity School 


There is a new sport growing up in this country, if you want to call it a sport, 
and that is the “fast draw.” Adults are getting themselves western-style guns 
and holsters and trying to outdraw Matt Dillon and many of their other western 
heroes on TV. Occasionally someone shoots off a toe or puts a slug in his leg, 
but people are hurt in other sports too. Whether this new “sport” is good 
recreation or not is a matter of opinion. It is not the purpose here to condemn 
it or to praise it. But one cannot but wonder—if TV westerns influence 
a growing number of adults to do this sort of thing, can we be sure that 
brutality and crime on TV is not doing some damage to the impressionable 
minds of our children? It is something for parents to think about. — The Prism 


Current Books and Periodicals 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 


needs, and interests. 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


The prices listed are the current list prices. 


BOOKS 


EVALUATING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PUPILS. By J. Stanley Ahmann and 
others. Chicago: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1960. 435 pages. $6.50. 


The general purpose of the book is to 
acquaint students and teachers with the 
scope of evaluation in education at the ele- 
mentary school level. To achieve their 
purpose, the authors cover a wide variety 
of topics, such as the role of evaluation, 
procedures in evaluation, use of test scores 
and norms, evaluation in the traditional ele- 
mentary school subjects, and evaluation of 
personal and social adjustment. 

Of considerable value are the items in 
the Appendix. It includes a brief treat- 
ment (in understandable language) of 
simple statistical methods, lists of test pub- 
lishers, and lists of standardized tests in 
the area of achievement, aptitudes, and 
personal social adjustment. Also included 
in the Appendix are the objectives in such 
areas as vocabulary development, technical 
skills in writing, reading skills, computa- 
tional skills, and ability to use source mate- 
rials. These are grouped according to pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper levels. 
Teachers will find the lists of educational 
objectives most helpful in constructing their 
own evaluative instruments. 

Especially noteworthy is the fact that the 
authors have succeeded in presenting a large 
amount of technical material in a readable 
manner and in a functional setting. Tables, 
charts, graphs, and illustrations have been 
constructed carefully so as to assist the 
reader’s understanding. 

Measurement and evaluation are means 
to an end and are not ends in themselves. 


Therefore this reviewer was gratified to note 
that the authors wisely reserved the final 
chapter for a discussion of the practices and 
problems associated with reporting pupil 
progress. The book deserves an unqualified 
recommendation and a careful consideration 
by students and teachers who are looking for 
assistance to improve their evaluative tech- 


niques. 
J. O. Roperts 


Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, II. 


IMPROVING YOUR SPEECH. By John A. 
Grasham and Glen G. Gooder. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1960. Paperback. 326 pages. $3.75. 


Improving Your Speech is a volume of 
principles and practical exercises for the 
student who wishes to work on vocal im- 
provement. Although each chapter offers 
an instructor’s evaluation sheet which gives 
the student the benefit of a professional 
opinion revelant to his present status in the 
given area of work, it is possible for the stu- 
dent to proceed on his own, using the text 
as a personal guideline. The explanations 
and the exercises are clear and concise. 

There are four major areas covered by 
the authors: the section on “Evaluating Your 
Speech” deals with an understanding of the 
speech process; “Enriching Your Voice” 
speaks of vocal tone and vocal power; 
“Increasing Your Clarity” presents a process 
of articulation and includes material on pro- 
nunciation; “Expanding Your Expression” 
guides the student toward increasing his 
creative expression through a better speech 
personality. 

Grasham and Gooder present varied, in- 
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teresting, and purposeful drill material. 
After each of the sections there are drills 
which cement the concepts together with 
practical materials which are geared to chal- 
lenge and interest the student. The section 
on clarity, which is given heavy emphasis 
(181 of the 315 total pages), is especially 
attractive because of its many fine illustra- 
tions. Each of the sounds commonly found 
in American English is identified by its 
phonetic and its diacritical symbol. There 
is also a diagram showing the articulation 
process as the sound is formed; a technical 
description of this process, including the 
use of mouth, lips, and tongue; and a sec- 
tion containing words which are frequently 
used and which contain the sound in its 
initial, medial, and final positions. 

This reviewer feels that the authors have 
done a every creditable job of making a text 
interesting as well as useful. The parish 
teacher who desires to become better ac- 
quainted with the vocal process in order 
to identify possible speech problems in the 
classroom or to improve his own vocal com- 
munication will find this book interesting, 
simple to follow, and very helpful. 


MartTIN J. NEEB, Jr. 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


FIVES AT SCHOOL. By Elenora Haelele 
Moore. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1959. 333 pages. $4.75. 


Dr. Moore, presently Associate Professor 
of Elementary Education at Wayne State 
University, presents research information 
about the five-year-old in the light of similar 
and different home life experiences. After 
discussing the varied backgrounds of the 
kindergarten children, she proceeds to en- 
large upon appropriate activities to enhance 
and supplement the growth of five-year-olds. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I considers objectives for all young 
children and discusses common influences 
on preschool children in America; Part II 
discusses downtown fives at kindergarten; 
Part III talks about fives at kindergarten in 
suburbia, Chapters in Parts II and III con- 
sider the same aspects of kindergarten in 
their respective localities, and therefore the 
reader can easily compare the two sections. 
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The author demonstrates that there are 
both similarities and differences in the pat- 
terns of home living and educational expe- 
riences for downtown fives and suburban 
fives. To take these children at their stage 
of development when they start kinder- 
garten and help them develop their abilities 
to the greatest extent is the kindergarten 
teacher’s job. Home backgrounds of the 
fives can be explored to a greater extent, 
and perhaps this book will help more teach- 
ers want to do just that. We need to fit our 
kindergarten program to the children who 
are in the class. Examples scattered through 
the book help one to consider the variety 
of reactions children give to a certain 
situation. 

This book is focused on only one year 
of children’s school lives so that all the 
material can be presented in detail. Teach- 
ers and parents could gain much from read- 
ing this informative study. Each chapter has 
its own set of problems and questions, and 
there is an extensive list of related readings 
together with an index at the end of the 
book. We recommend this book as helpful 
reading before planning next year’s kinder- 


rt r : 
Oe Dorotuy Kopatr 


Zion Lutheran School 
Hinsdale, Ill. 


SPURS TO CREATIVE TEACHING. By 
Laura Zirbes. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1959. 354 pages. $5.75. 


“Every man’s child” has native creative 
abilities. The school can and should do 
much to help the child discover and realize 
this as he develops as an individual; this is 
the salient point of the entire book. The 
author adds purpose to this premise as she 
interweaves this idea with the proposition 
that the world can only hope to advance 
if it develops these creative abilities, Chil- 
dren are especially capable of creativity, 
and therefore the book is directed to teach- 
ers who may guide “every man’s child” 
along the self-directed path of creativity. 
“Every man’s child” is an expression used 
frequently by the author to emphasize the 
fact that all people have creative ability. 

The book contains 15 chapters, the mate- 
rial of which is divided into two sections. 
Chapters one to five are organized according 
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to the following pattern: Creativity defined, 
a need for creativity, the application of these 
principles in creative teaching and organi- 
zation of the curriculum creatively. The 
remainder of the book makes application of 
psychological principles in seven curricular 
areas and in the areas of student teaching, 
in-service education, and supervision for 
teachers. 

The style of writing in this book is some- 
what unique. The use of the initials for 
the Latin expression nota bene (indicating 
a point will follow which the reader should 
note well) is striking. These specially noted 
points differ in character, though frequent 
references are made to taped lectures which 
the author has used in her years of college 
instruction. Also unusual are the 52 pages 
of postscripts at the conclusion of the book. 
It is assumed that these did not fit into the 
organization of the book or would have 
broken the continuity of chapters, and for 
this reason they were appended at the con- 
clusion of the writing. 

The book is well organized and flows 
along like a lecture. Laura Zirbes is a pro- 
fessor emeritus of education, Ohio State 
University, and has also had experience in 
classroom instruction and student teaching 
programs. Interspersed at numerous points 
in her writing are fine examples of creative 
teaching which she has observed or used 
in her years of experience. This adds a great 
deal to the book. 

Throughout the writing great depth of 
thought is displayed. It would appear that 
Laura Zirbes has collected many of the 
thoughts which have remained in her mind 
over the years. To these she has added 
a profusion of experiences before commit- 
ting the entire content to paper. Because 
of her background she has provided a wealth 
of material to the reader. Because of its 
great depth of thought and thorough treat- 
ment one feels at times as though creative 
teaching must be pondered before action 
may take place. Yet the author’s purpose 
is not to have her thoughts used, but rather 
to stimulate the reader and to spur him to 
action. So thorough is the treatment, how- 
ever, that the enthusiasm for creativity is 
somewhat lost. 
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Should a person wish to gain greater in- 
sight into creative teaching and be per- 
suaded that it can work because of the 
examples of others, this would be a worth- 
while book to read. Creative teaching, 
a challenge to teachers today, finds a num- 
ber of spokes which radiate from the cen- 
tral idea of the book. 


CaroL DomrosE 
Christ Lutheran School 
Chicago, Il. 


HOW TO TELL THE SCHOOL STORY. 
By Leslie W. Kindred. New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1960. 500 pages. $6.75. 

Teachers and administrators in Lutheran 
schools have a vital “selling job” to do, 
and at times they are at a loss for ideas 
on how to promote the Christian day school 
and its program. For practical, step-by-step 
instructions and definite techniques or 
“tricks of the trade” in the matter of school 
promotion, this book by Leslie Kindred 
might be considered as a standard reference 
manual. 

The author has compiled the material 
of this volume with the help of 10 out- 
standing specialists in the field of school 
public relations. Experienced teachers and 
administrators will find it helpful in refining 
and strengthening their use of communica- 
tions media. New or beginning workers can 
rely on it as a ready source of information 
on employing mass media to good advan- 
tage. Graduate students preparing for ad- 
ministrative positions or teachers with pro- 
motional instincts and tendencies will not 
be disappointed if they peruse this volume 
for novel ideas, 

Are you looking for help in selecting 
subjects and preparing copy for your daily 
newspaper? This book tells you how. If 
you are contemplating producing a radio or 
TV series, here you can find valuable as- 
sistance. Do you have to speak before 
groupsP Must you sell an idea to your 
school board or parents? Are you looking 
for the best ways to present your pupils to 
the public? Would you like to develop 
an audio-visual presentation of your school’s 
program to your congregation? If so, you'll 
find worthwhile helps from people who have 
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tested the practices and used the methods 
herein suggested. You'll also find some 
good coaching in the matter of organizing 
and working with groups and in the pro- 
duction of various types of school pub- 
lications. 

Some sections of the book will not be 
of too much interest to elementary teachers, 
since they are rather specifically designed 
as suggestions to boost the secondary schools. 
A chapter that deals with the planning 
and conducting of school bond elections will 
not be of great practical use for workers in 
Lutheran schools. 

However, for a book that deals with 
a rather professional subject directed to 
professional people, this volume is as read- 
able and as stimulating as almost any you 
will find in the field. Its many practical 
suggestions are so precisely explained, and 
the “know-how” is depicted in such detail 
that the novice in the field of public rela- 
tions is eager to begin experimentation be- 
fore he completes reading the book. Throw 
open the book to any page, and you find 
some rather intriguing ideas on “how to 
tell the school story.” And who of us (even 
in our Lutheran schools) can’t use a few 
new, novel ideas on this subject? 

Au¥FreD B. Kiacuorr, Supt. 


Lutheran School Association 
Wichita, Kans. 


ANEW APPROACH TO SIGHT SINGING. 
By Sol Berkowitz, Gabriel Frontrier, 
and Leo Kraft. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company, Inc., 1960. 328 
pages. $4.95. 

Sight singing? — it’s easy! It is not 
harder than learning a new language and 
takes about as much time and effort. This 
book has the formula, the materials, and 
the helps to force a student to face up to 
the proposition that “correct sight singing 
is a skill, a developed ability, and can be 
acquired only through diligent practice.” 

The “new approach” lies not in the 
method but in the materials. Instead of 
compiling endless little exercises and ex- 
cerpts from classic vocal literature, the 
authors have composed good melodies which 
are used in a variety of ways. 

Unit One provides progressively graded 
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melodies with skips and steps and then 
couples rhythms and tonal twists. Unit Two 
is called Theme and Variations, and con- 
tains melodies which appear in various 
forms. The same tune is treated in different 
meters and rhythmic schemes. The next two 
units offer a fresh approach to the matter 
of sight singing. There are simple and 
difficult duets, and then there are new mel- 
odies with a variety of accompaniments. 
Fortunately, the authors realized that skill 
in sight reading finds its outlet more with 
ensemble (choir) experiences than with 
solo performances. Finally, materials for 
vocal improvisation are provided. The stu- 
dent sings a new melody within the frame- 
work of a given rhythmic and harmonic 
form. 

While the book is designed for high 
school and college singing classes, it can 
be helpful for a choir director or for most 
teachers who need to improve their own 
sight-singing skill. 

LeEsLiE R. ZEDDIES 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


THE PROVERBS FOR TODAY. By Thos. 
Coates. St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1960. 120 pages. $2.00. 


“The Proverbs are both timeless and uni- 
versal. Far from being ‘dated,’ they are 
contemporary with each succeeding genera- 
tion. Moreover, they cover the whole 
gamut of human experience and speak to 
men in every circumstance of life. That 
is why the Proverbs are as relevant and 
as exciting today as they were to the read- 
ers to whom they were first addressed. 
And so they shall continue to be as long 
as man stands in an ethical relationship 
toward God and toward his neighbor. . 
The Proverbs find their true meaning in the 
light of God’s divine revelation, consum- 
mated in the incarnation, death, and resur- 
rection of His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
All of their precepts must be related to His 
atoning cross.” 

Thus the author speaks in his preface. 
And in the fifty-eight brief meditations 
that follow, he has ably demonstrated his 
claim. These are clear, pointed, practical, 
devotional, Christ-centered, meaningful mes- 
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sages to the Christian who would relate 
his life in Christ to his life in the world. 
In its wide range of subjects, the book 
touches many of the issues of our time. 
It often disturbs; it consistently leads to God 
through Christ. 

The little volume should find wide ac- 
ceptance for use in private worship as well 
as in the devotions of church groups. 


DanieL E. PoELLOT 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


HELPING YOUR GIFTED CHILD. By 
Ruth Strang, Ph.D. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1960. 270 pages. $4.50. 


In this study Dr. Strang attempts, and 
generally achieves, an objective view of 
the family, home, and school containing 
a “gifted child.” Using case studies, she 
draws portraits of various children in vary- 
ing environment and then permits the 
reader (using her analytical remarks) to 
draw his own conclusions. 

The text covers the identification of the 
“sifted,” the “causes of the gifted,” the 
gifted child as a preschooler, as an elemen- 
tary school child, and as an adolescent. 
Special problems of these children, behav- 
ioral codes, and ethical responsibilities of 
parents toward these as well as other chil- 
dren provide provocative material for 
thought. 

Chapters IV and V, “The Gifted School 
Child” and “The Gifted Adolescent,” con- 
tain significant material for teachers rela- 
tively untrained or unaccustomed to the 
area of the gifted child. Comments dealing 
with the identification and handling of these 
children should be of service to the Lu- 
theran teacher. 

Each of the seven chapters concludes with 
a well-developed question-answer section, 
applying case-study material to situations 
which may be found in a number of homes. 

The appendix, containing adults’ and 
children’s book and record lists for school 
and home, is valuable as a source of in- 
formation for teachers as well as parents. 

Dr. Strang does not suggest or volunteer 
new or unusual methods in identifying or 
dealing with the gifted. She merely desires 
to put known, professional material into the 
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hands of parents. She is quite consistent 
in carrying out her project. 

This reviewer felt Dr. Strang was occa- 
sionally too sure in discussing cause-effect 
relationships. Suggestions and reasonings 
were a bit pat. 

Chapter II, dealing with heredity, would 
be challenged by a geneticist. Dr. Strang 
leans toward “environmentalism” when she 
speaks. 

Portions of the text dealing with spiritual 
values are, as would be expected, weak. 

This “handbook for parents,” happily free 
of jargon, ought to stand high on the book 
sales lists. This reviewer feels the work 
has value for our schools, which have the 
responsibility of developing these children 
for leadership in church and democracy, and 
for those parents who would have the child 
of many talents develop these as fully as 


ible. 
cee Ee Luioyp D. Lirse 


Zion Lutheran School 
Hinsdale, Il. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRIC- 
ULUM. By Edward A. Krug. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 555 
pages. $6.00. 

This text is precisely what the title im- 
plies, a text dealing with the secondary 
school curriculum. In the first four chapters 
the author lays the basis upon which a fruit- 
ful discussion of the secondary school cur- 
riculum can be built. He traces the origin 
and development of the American high 
school and discusses the significant factors 
related to the type of student body found 
in this institution. 

The remaining chapters are concerned 
with the curriculum in the secondary school, 
the forces acting upon it, and the modern 
trends as these are discernible. A particu- 
larly attractive feature of this text is the 
separate treatment of each subject area in 
chs.9 through 20. Thus one can first look 
at the total curriculum and then at the 
various subject areas within the total pattern. 

I would recommend this book to the 
serious student of American secondary edu- 


cation. 
Marvin J. DUMLER 


Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Ill. 


Books for Children and Teen-A gers 


books are a very important part of 
childhood; therefore it is essential that 
those books should be the best. 


JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOKS 


Grades 2—4; Ages 7—9 
Crosby, Alexander L. 
Zallinger. 


599 Beavers 


Ciro lasts only a little time, and 


BEAVERS; illus. by Jean 


Crosby, Phoebe. STARS; illus. by William E. 


Preston. 
523 Stars 
Feravolo, Rocco V. FLYING; illus. by Denny 


McMains. Garrard, 1960. 64 pp. each; $2.25 
each 


629 Airplanes 


This is a new science series of beautifully 
illustrated books, written simply, yet dramat- 
ically, with exact scientific information. Pri- 
mary and intermediate youngsters will enjoy 
the colorful details and interesting informa- 
tion presented in these books. 


Asimov, Isaac. REALM OF MEASURE; illus. by 
Robert Belmore. Houghton, 1960. 192 pp. 


Grades 7—9; Ages 12 up $2.75 
Realm of Measure covers measurements 
from the development of simple units of 
length to the complex units used to measure 
force, energy, and viscosity. Illustrations 
are used only as necessary for explanation. 
While not a text, this book might be par- 
ticularly useful to the beginning student of 
physics, both as a refresher in mathematics 
and as an introduction to the many new 
terms he will encounter. 


389 Weights & Measures 
Adler, Irving. THE GIANT GOLDEN BOOK OF 


MATHEMATICS; illus. by Lowell Hess. Golden, 
1960. 92 pp. 
Grades 5—8; Ages 10-13 $3.95 


Although a flood of books has appeared to 
meet the demand for encouraging an early 
interest in science, the area of mathematics 
was not immediately treated to the eye- 
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catching, colorful, and intriguing layouts 
and writings that are to be found in books 
that adapt more easily to a pictorial treat- 
ment. Now the junior mathematician can 
join the rush to the popular library. Even 
for the arithmetic hater the wide variety of 
short topics (longest —6 pages; most are 
2 or 8) in this book will prove that mathe- 
matics is inescapable in every phase of life 
and field of endeavor. Those that do not 
obviously depend on mathematics are made 
more interesting by mathematical applica- 
tions. The vocabulary is comprehensive, and 
all less familiar terms (and some common 
ones) are carefully introduced and ex- 
plained. The book is profusely illustrated. 


510 Mathematics 


BREAKTHROUGHS IN SCIENCE; 
Houghton, 1960. 


Asimov, Isaac. 
illus. by Karoly and Szanto. 
196 pp. 


Grades 5—8; Ages 12 up $4.00 
The breath-taking advances that science has 
made in recent years tend to obscure the 
important and dramatic work of earlier pio- 
neers, yet it is their discoveries that have 
made our present knowledge possible. Au- 
thor Azimov, as entertaining and informative 
as always, describes the astonishing achieve- 
ment of scientists from every field — Co- 
pernicus, Galileo, the Curies, Jenner, Edison, 
Mendel, Newton, and others. These stories 
previously appeared in Scholastic magazine 
and provide a wealth of historical infor- 
mation. 


509 Science — History 


Land, Barbara and Myrick. THE QUEST OF 


ISAAC NEWTON; illus. by Arthur Renshaw. 
Garden City, 1960. 56 pp. 
Grades 4-8; Ages 8-14 $2.50 


A biography of a great scientist is found in 
The Quest of Isaac Newton. The story of 
young Newton, under an apple tree, think- 
ing about gravity may have strong appeal, 
but Newton as the originator of the scien- 
tific method, of differential calculus, and as 
the remarkably “modern” theoretician on 
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the composition of light offers spine-tingling 
fascination. The attractive, highly readable 
format of the oversized Garden City science 
books deserves unqualified recommendation, 
and the text is invariably of a quality to 
match. 


92 Newton, Isaac 


Bleeker, Sonia. THE INCA, INDIANS OF THE 
ANDES; illus. by Patricia Boodell. Morrow, 1960. 


Grades 3—7; Ages 8—12 $2.75 
The lives, customs, beliefs, and government 
of the Inca Indians who lived in the Andes 
of Peru between 1488 and 1583 are in- 
terestingly told by an author who already 
has a series of successful books on American 
Indians to her credit. The book is informa- 
tive and well illustrated. Good for use in 
social studies or as additional reading ma- 
terial. 


985 Indians of South America 


Cassell, Sylvia. INDOOR GAMES AND ACTIVI- 
TIES; illus. by Sylvia $. Cassell. Harper, 1960. 
115 pp. 


Grades 4—6; Ages 9—11 $2.75 
A new book on arts and crafts with the 
subtitles “Kitchen Capers,” “Indoor Sports,” 
and “Junior Scientist” has been published as 
a companion book to Nature Games and 
Activities and Backyard Games and Activi- 
ties by the same author. It is recommended 
for the school and home library. This book 
should prove helpful to'den mothers, Scout 
leaders, and mothers. It could be used when 
children are confined indoors for any length 
of time. 


790 Games 


DISCOVERY BOOKS 
Wilkie, Katharine E. DANIEL BOONE TAMING 


THE WILDS; illus. by E. Harper Johnson. Gar- 
rard, 1960. 72 pp. 
Grades 2—4; Ages 7-10 $2.25 


Although this book is placed in the lower 
grade level, the interest level is that of all 
the elementary grades. The entire series 
has been tested by the Spache Readability 
Formula and edited so that the books can 
be read by children in grades 2—4. Well 
authored, these books are edited under the 
supervision of Mary C. Austin, reading 
specialist on education, Harvard University. 
The aim of the series is to give children 
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educational, informative books they can en- 
joy reading independently. Daniel Boone is 
probably one of the most colorful characters 


~of American history in the eyes of children. 


This book tells of his life from childhood 
through manhood. 


92 Boone, Daniel 


Graves, Charles P. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, MAN 


OF IDEAS; illus. by Gerald McCann. Garrard, 
1960. 79 pp. 
Grades 2—4; Ages 7-10 $2.25 


This Discovery Book demonstrates that 
Franklin’s life can be made interesting to 
the young reader. From the invention of 
a swimming machine in his youth to the 
help he gave in the writing of the Constitu- 
tion, Franklin’s life was exciting. Because 
of his experiments with electricity he was 
awarded honorary doctorates from many 
colleges. 


92 Franklin, Benjamin 


Colver, Anne. ABRAHAM LINCOLN FOR THE 
PEOPLE; illus. by William Moyers. Garrard, 
1960. 77 pp. 

Grades 2—4; Ages 7-10 $2.25 


The humor and friendliness that pervades 
this Discovery Book are sure to make Lin- 
coln more lovable to the young reader. 
Events in his young life that will especially 
intrigue the reader include his escapade of 
putting footprints on the ceiling to fool his 
mother and his unwanted Sunday swim. 

92 Lincoln, Abraham 


de la Mare, Walter. A PENNY A DAY; illus. 
by Paul E. Kennedy. Knopf, 1960. 210 pp. 


Ages — all $3.00 
Stories of strange spells cast and bargains 
made, of adventures rare and magical; 
stories for reading on a gray winter day or 
any foggy evening; stories for a time when 
spring breezes begin to stir or when summer 
leaves hang still — here are five tales to de- 
light the senses of children and adults to 
whom the elements of fantasy and romance 
are still essential. 


DeLeeuw, Cateau. GIVE ME YOUR HAND. Little, 
1960. 240 pp. 


Grades 7~9; Ages 12 up $3.00 
Ellen Spencer has to make a choice! Should 
she decide to marry wealthy Horace Esta- 
brook from the East, or should it be Jethroe 
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Parrish, a capable young farmer. Ellen, the 
oldest of six motherless children, lives on 
a farm in southem Ohio in the early days 
of its settlement. The weaving together of 
family love and neighborly helpfulness 
makes this a well-written story of farm life 
in early Ohio. 


Dunsheath, Percy. ELECTRICITY: HOW IT WORKS; 
illus. by John Teppich. Crowell, 1960. 248 pp. 


Grades 7—9; Ages 12 up $3.95 


An interesting and generally well-written 
book. The author has a clean, simple style 
of writing and intersperses the technical 
information with interesting bits of natural 
history. For example, the positive nature 
of the head of an electric eel and the nega- 
tive nature of the tail illustrate a basic 
principle of electricity. The men behind 
the basic principles are discussed ade- 
quately. Illustrations are simple and clear. 


537 Electricity 


Flory, Jane. PEDDLER’S SUMMER; illus. by Jane 
Flory. Houghton, 1960. 158 pp. 


Grades 4-7; Ages 8-12 $2.50 


Amanda is the nine-year-old heroine in this 
story of a widow left with eight young 
daughters on a mountain farm in western 
Pennsylvania in the 1870s. The appealing 
plot moves at a fast pace as Amanda spends 
the summer traveling with the peddler, who 
is a cherished friend of the family. The basic 
facts of the story are true, and this adds to 
the interest. This is excellent reading for 
middle and upper grades, especially for the 
girls, 


Harnett, Cynthia. CAXTON’S CHALLENGE; illus. 
by Cynthia Harnett. World, 1960. 254 pp. 


Grades 7-9; Ages 12 up $3.95 
A boy in 15th-century London was likely to 
find the world an exciting place, especially 
if he were apprenticed to England’s first 
printer, William Caxton. Young Bendy’s 
wit and courage help him find the original 
manuscript of the tales of King Arthur and 
uncover the plot causing the disappearance 
of paper needed for Caxton’s printing. Be- 
sides being a thrilling adventure story, the 
book is valuable for its setting and its many 
historical details. The people and places 
truly come to life again under the author’s 
skillful treatment. Tlustrations and dia- 
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grams help explain the setting, and a post- 
script by the award-winning author de- 
scribes the facts on which she based the 
story. 

Caxton, William — Stories 


Johnson, Gerald W. AMERICA MOVES FOR- 
WARD; A HISTORY FOR PETER; illus. by Leonard 
Everett Fisher. Morrow, 1960. 248 pp. 


Grades 5-9; Ages 10-13 $3.95 


This is the third and last book in the trilogy 
of American history written by Mr. Johnson 
for his grandson Peter. Young Americans 
should be glad the author felt that this 
series was needed, and certainly every 
school library should contain the series. This 
last book deals with the crucial period from 
1917 to the present. Again Mr. Johnson il- 
luminates the underlying causes of events, 
the reasons men acted the way they did, 
and circumstances that brought America 
into world leadership. An index is ap- 
pended, 


973 U.S. — History 


Lindgren, Astrid, trans. Gerry Bothmer. RASMUS 
AND THE VAGABOND; illus. by Eric Palmquist. 
Viking, 1960. 192 pp. 


Grades 4—6; Ages 8-12 $2.75 
Rasmus, an orphan boy, lives in an orphan- 
age in Sweden. Wanting some parents of 
his own so badly, he runs away to find them. 
After trudging along for miles, he stops to 
sleep in a barn and wakens to find a “tramp” 
sleeping near him. Rasmus and Oscar 
“team” up and have many wonderful and 
exciting adventures on the road. The best 
of all is when Oscar arrives at his real home 
and decides to adopt Rasmus. This cap- 
tivating story is a winner of the Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen Medal. 


Lubell, Winifred and Cecil. THE TALL GRASS 
ZOO; illus. by Winifred and Cecil Lubell. Rand, 
1960. 57 pp. 


Grades 1—3; Ages 4—7 $2.75 
The author’s purpose is to inspire a young- 
ster to observe the world around him. The 
zoo is ones own backyard. Here many 
marvelous animals may be discovered if one 
will but take the time to explore and enjoy 
them. This natural science book is written 
in very simple but descriptive language. The 
colorful and detailed illustrations provide an 
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added thrill for the reader. It is noteworthy 
that this book was recently selected by My 
Weekly Reader Book Club as a bonus to 
new members. 


590 Zoology / Insects 


McNeer, May, and Lynd Ward. MY FRIEND 
MAC; illus. by Lynd Ward. Houghton Mifflin, 
1960. 79 pp. 


Grades 1—3; Ages 5-8 $2.75 


Little Baptiste lives deep in the woods 
with his father and mother, far from other 
houses and children. Very lonely, he finds 
a baby moose whom he promptly names 
Mac and brings home to be his friend. 
Complications arise when the ungainly 
moose becomes part of the household. The 
author of The Biggest Bear has, in collabo- 
ration with his wife, given children another 
warm, gently humorous, and very satisfy- 
ing story. Economy of words and under- 
statement heighten the action and humor. 
Strong and dramatic illustrations add im- 
measurably to the value of this book, which 
may well become part of even the most 
limited home or school collection. 


Moose — Stories 


Manton, Jo, ELIZABETH GARRETT, M.D. Abe- 
lard, 1960. 159 pp. 


Grades 6—9; Ages 11-14 $3.00 


To be a woman doctor in Victorian England 
was unthinkable, but Elizabeth Garrett ac- 
complished the impossible. This is a factual 
story of the struggle of a hardheaded yet 
dedicated pioneer woman doctor and the 
people that helped or influenced her. The 
book is not written in a particularly lively 
or imaginative style, but it is easy to read 
and those interested will find it rewarding 
and inspiring. 


92 Garrett, Elizabeth 


Murphey, Eleanor A. NIHAL; illus. by Ezra Jack 
Keats. Crowell, 1960. 41 pp. 


Grades 3—7; Ages 8—12 $3.00 


Life is difficult in Ceylon, where both farmer 
and fisherman must battle the forces of 
nature, often losing livelihood and even life 
itself. In the setting of turbulence of ‘sea 
and monsoon the story of gentle Nihal and 
his family unfolds. Introspective and highly 
sensitive to his surroundings, Nihal is des- 


tined to become neither a farmer nor a 
fisherman but an artist. There is depth and 
beauty in this story, and excellent water- 
color illustrations dramatically portray the 
many moods of the sea as well as the color- 
ful land of Ceylon. 


Ceylon — Stories 


Nordstrom, Ursula. THE SECRET LANGUAGE; 
illus. by Mary Chalmers. Harper, 1960. 167 pp. 


Grades 2—4; Ages 7-9 $2.75 


Victoria goes to a boarding school for the 
first time. She is just a little girl, lonesome 
and homesick, until she meets Martha, who 
becomes her best friend and teaches her 
a secret language. A warm, human story of 
the frustrations, joys, cares, and loves of 
childhood, by an author who definitely un- 
derstands children. 


School Stories 


Parker, Edgar. THE ENCHANTRESS; illus. by 
Edgar Parker. Pantheon, 1960. 39 pp. 


Grades 3—5; Ages 7-10 $3.25 


This story has been called a modern fairy 
tale. The calculating Princess was deter- 
mined not to marry. The requirements for 
winning her hand were almost impossible. 
A poor but peppery young Knight warmed 
her cold heart in spite of her powers of 
sorcery. The reactions of the characters in 
the various situations are hilarious. The 
highly imaginative tale is illustrated in 
a pungent manner, 


Weeks, Sara. TALES OF A COMMON PIGEON; 
illus. by Eric von Schmidt. Houghton, 1960. 
121 pp. 


Grades 3—7; Ages 8—12 $2.75 


The main characters in this book are per- 
sonable animals — the squirrel, the English 
sparrow, the field mouse, the alley cat, and 
the pigeons that inhabit Boston Common. 
Their adventures and experiences are told 
by “Old Blue,” the pigeon, an old and wise 
bird who “thinks all people look alike.” The 
author not only makes this a good animal 
story, but she also brings out the fact that 
there is excitement, danger, and humor in 
all walks of life, even in a city park. This 
delightfully witty tale is good reading for 
any age group. 

Pigeons — Stories 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES 


FACULTY AND STAFF 
Fort Wayne 


Dr. Thomas Coates, professor of religion 
and chairman of the division of religion at 
Concordia Senior College, returned to the 
college early in November after spending 
a month in the Far East, where he delivered 
lectures at a series of retreats for United 
States Protestant military chaplains in Japan, 
Okinawa, and Korea. The assignment to 
conduct the two-a-day series of talks came 
from the United States Defense Department 
through the office of the Chief of Chaplains. 
Prior to returning tc the United States, 
Dr. Coates addressed a mass rally at the 
Lutheran Reformation service in Tokyo on 
Oct. 30. 


Professor John E. Meyer, resident coun- 
selor and associate professor of New Testa- 
ment Greek, has accepted a call as pastor 
of Concordia Lutheran Church, Maplewood, 
Mo. He will conclude his activities at the 
college with the close of the fall term and 
move to St. Louis late in November. 


Dr. Gerhard Mundinger, professor of hu- 
manities, has received a call to become Lu- 
theran campus pastor at the University of 
California (Los Angeles) and co-ordinator 
of college and university work for the South- 
ern California District of the Synod. No 
decision has been reached by Dr. Mundinger 
regarding this call. 


Seward 


At a divine service on Sunday, Nov. 6, 
Professor Arnold C. Erxleben was installed 
as associate professor. Professor Erxleben 
has been at Concordia, Seward, since 1958, 
serving as director of off-campus student 
teaching. He is a Seward alumnus with a 
master of arts degree from the University of 
Chicago. He taught at Immanuel Lutheran 
School in Minneapolis and at St. Paul Lu- 


theran Church, Melrose Park, Ill., prior to 
becoming Executive Secretary of Parish Ed- 
ucation of the Kansas District in 1952. The 
13 new instructors and assistant professors 
at Concordia were also formally installed at 
this service. 


Portland 


In its drive toward academic excellence 
the Portland faculty is following a vigorous 
program of self-improvement. At the start 
of the school year five days of orientation, 
study, and discussion were conducted under 
the leadership of President Erhardt P. 
Weber, who also serves as dean of the 
faculty. The faculty retreat, which occupied 
two days of the period, included exegetical 
studies led by Prof. Richard O. Reinisch, and 
objectives and techniques of worship leader- 
ship (all the 19 male members of the faculty 
lead morning chapel exercises). A panel of 
the five faculty members who attended the 
seminar on college teaching in River Forest 
in August presented the topic “College 
Teaching.” 


A schedule of faculty cross visitation has 
been set up, and the use of faculty evalua- 
tion forms by students is being encouraged. 
Each month, one of the faculty meetings is 
devoted to a topic. Some of the topics are 
led by outside educators and others by 
faculty members. Faculty-led topics in- 
clude: “An Address by Albert Outler, Quid 
est veritas?” (Sheck); “Toward Excellency 
in Teaching” (Weber, Scheck, Rehwaldt, 
Reinisch); “Spiritual Interpretation of Con- 
temporary Literature” (Spalteholz), and 
“Reflections on John Dewey” (Roth). 
Guest lecturers include Dr. Kasper Locker, 
“The Reed College Humanities Program”; 
Dr. David Brody, professor of psychology at 
Oregon College of Education, “Approaches 
to Counseling”; and Dr. John R. Richards, 
chancellor, Oregon Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, “Oregon’s Chancellor System.” 


At its Nov. 7 meeting the Portland faculty 
adopted a set of seven proposed spiritual 
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objectives for the student who has graduated 
from junior college and who enters the 
Senior College. These will in turn be pre- 
sented to the B. H. E.’s curriculum commis- 
sion for eventual inclusion in the curriculum 
study “Able Ministers of the New Testa- 
ment.” Included in the seven theses are: 
The student’s (1) faith in Christ, (2) wor- 
ship life and skill, (3) knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the Word of God, (4) skill in 
the use of the Bible, (5) doctrinal knowl- 
edge and ability to communicate, (6) out- 
look on all learning, and (7) increasing 
maturity in his relation to others and re- 
garding his vocational goals. 


St. Paul 


Professor Oswald B. Overn, until recently 
academic dean at Concordia, has relin- 
quished his duties as dean in order to return 
to full-time teaching in the classroom. He 
has served as dean since 1957 and is now 
teaching art appreciation. 

Last spring Professor Overn was honored 
for having completed 40 years of service as 
an outstanding educator and scholar at Con- 
cordia. He is one of the oldest professors in 
terms of service in the Synod and among 
the instructors of higher learning in the 
state of Minnesota. He contributed much 
toward Concordia’s admission into the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. Concordia experienced a sig- 
nificant loss in Prof. Overn’s relinquishment 
of duties as academic dean. His successor is 
Prof. Harold Otte, formerly director of Con- 
cordia’s Choral Club and teacher of geo- 


graphy. 


Edmonton 


Prof. Albert R. Riep has again been ap- 
pointed by the Alberta Department of Edu- 
cation to prepare the Grade Twelve semester 
examination for German 80. This test will 
be written by all senior high school students 
in Alberta who will terminate their high 
school German work in January of 1961. All 
Alberta students must pass six examination 
subjects with minimum marks and averages 
to attain matriculation standing and enter 
the University. Professor Riep also prepared 
the provincial German examination for Jan- 
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uary 1959. He is the author of the curricu- 
lum guide for German for Alberta High 
Schools. 

Prof. Armold Guebert was Edmonton’s 
voting delegate to the third annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Private Schools 
and Colleges in Alberta held at Red Deer on 
Oct. 22. Prof. Albert H. Miller was elected 
treasurer of the 22 school organizations and 
was reappointed to the standing committee 
on membership and standards. Pres. Roland 
A. Frantz and Carlene Helmkamp, dean of 
women, also attended the convention. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Winfield 
The Board of Control has approved an 
over-all increase in fees for 1961—62 of 
about 11 per cent. The specific amount in- 
creases are $30 for tuition, $20 for board, 
and $10 for room. In addition, all new stu- 
dents will pay a $10 nonrefundable matri- 
culation fee. The tuition for part-time stu- 
dents, i.e., those carrying less than nine 
hours per semester, has been raised from 
$10 per credit hour to $12.50. 


Portland 


Early this fall the Board of Control en- 
gaged Fred Stetson as consultant in Concor- 
dia College’s accreditation effort. Mr. Stet- 
son is emeritus professor of education at the 
University of Oregon and serves as secretary- 
treasurer of the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools. On campus 
recently for his first visit, Mr. Stetson made 
a preliminary survey of the areas of major 
concern to the Northwest Association and 
had meetings with administrative officials 
and faculty committees. He gave approval 
to present progress and procedures under 
way. “The preliminary report was encour- 
aging in that although a number of sugges- 
tions were made, no major areas were felt to 
be deficient,” according to Portland registrar 
Donald Lorenz, who is guiding the faculty’s 
bid for accreditation. 

This spring the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion of Synod, which has a direct supervisory 
concern for all of Synod’s colleges and sem- 
inaries, will intensively examine the program 
and operation of the college as an additional 
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services-student union building at St. John’s. 
The Kansas District will raise $200,000 dur- 
ing the next two calendar years as its cen- 
tennial thankoffering, while the Board of 
Control will raise $150,000 through private 
solicitation of gifts. The District’s effort will 
begin on January 29, the date for the be- 
ginning of the centennial celebration for the 
state of Kansas. 


MIsCcELLANEOUS 
Springfield 


On Jan. 26 the second of a series of three 
convocations will observe the “150th anni- 
versary of the birth of Dr. C. F. W. Wal- 
ther.” The lecturer is Dr. Alfred Rehwinkel, 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. His topic 
will be “Walther: His Reaction to Amer- 
ican Social and Economic Problems.” 


Seward 


Dr. Robert Sylwester and Prof. J. Midden- 
dorf supervised a book fair presented at the 
PTL meeting of St. John’s training school in 
November. The parents showed a great in- 
terest in the splendid display of books for 
children. The books were from the Con- 
cordia library, where they are placed on the 
shelves after being reviewed by Professor 
Middendorf and his committee who serve on 
the Committee of the Young People’s Litera- 
ture Board of the Synod. Four panelists dis- 
cussed the merits of the different types of 
books now on the market for children and 
directed particular attention to the new pub- 
lication Notable Books for Christian Chil- 
dren. While the parents attended this meet- 
ing, the school children who were invited to 
see the display were entertained with story- 
telling by Concordia students who are cur- 
rently engaged in practice teaching at Saint 
John’s. 


Milwaukee 


Problems affecting the work of recruiting 
young men for ministerial studies were dis- 
cussed in a feature article of the Milwaukee 
Journal’s church page on Nov. 5, 1960. The 
story gave considerable space to statements 
by President Walter W. Stuenkel of Con- 
cordia College. He urged enrollment “at 
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the beginning high school level” because 
“early training guards students against being 
distracted from their goal.” 


The Journal article revealed that Roman 
Catholic recruitment activities encounter 
virtually the same problems as those found 
in the Lutheran program and that they 
employ similar procedures. 


SECOND SYNODICAL SUNDAY 
ScHOOL CONVENTION 


In the September meeting of the Board 
of Parish Education a _ resolution was 
adopted to explore the possibilities of a 
second Synodwide Sunday school conven- 
tion. It was suggested that the convention 
be planned for the late summer of 1963 
in order to give Districts an opportunity to 
develop a pattern of District conventions 
during the interim. Detroit, Chicago, Val- 
paraiso, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis were 
mentioned as possible locations for this 
next convention. The convention is to be 
scheduled for a weekend to make possible 
the fullest participation. 


EpucaTion’s FuTureP 


If things in the field of education happen 
in accordance with President-elect Kennedy’s 
campaign promises, you can expect the fol- 
lowing: (1) The Federal Government will 
help states build new schools and pay 
teacher salaries. (2) The Federal Govern- 
ment will help colleges and universities build 
classrooms and dormitories and provide re- 
search grants. (3) The Federal Government 
will create from 15,000 to 25,000 Federal 
scholarships for needy and qualified stu- 
dents. (4) A Youth Conservation Corps will 
be established “to give underprivileged 
young people a rewarding experience in 
healthful conditions.” (5) A corps of 
talented young people will be sent overseas 
as “ambassadors of peace.” These people 
will help underdeveloped countries build 
their economies and systems of education. 
(6) The Federal Government will provide 
funds for vocational education, for libraries 
and adult education, educational television, 
and student exchange. 
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BOARD OF PARISH EDUCATION 
NEWS 


New Editor of Weekday and Saturday 
School Materials. — Dr. Erich Kiehl has 
been appointed by Concordia Publishing 
House as an editorial associate to work under 
the direction of the Board of Parish Educa- 
tion in the field of weekday and Saturday 
school materials. Dr. Kiehl had previously 
been associated with Church-Craft Pictures 
and had extensive experience in developing 
instructional materials for the audio-visual 
aids field. He brings to his new task a broad 
background of competence that will focus 
sharply on the special needs of this program 
of weekday and Saturday school materials. 

The Board of Parish Education has ap- 
pointed an editorial committee to work with 
Dr. Kiehl on this project. Members of this 
committee are A. W. Gross, A. H. Jahsmann, 
and Arthur L. Miller. 

The Associate Editor of Sunday School 
Materials. — Since Dr. John Tietjen has de- 
clined his appointment as associate editor of 
Sunday schoo] materials for the preconfirma- 
tion level, the board has appointed the Rev. 
Jack Muhlenbruch of Elmore, Ohio, to this 
position. As of this writing Pastor Muhlen- 
bruch has not made a decision on this ap- 
pointment. 

Second Synodwide Sunday School Con- 
vention. — The Board of Parish Education 
has resolved to conduct the second Synod- 
wide Sunday School Convention in Detroit 
in 1963. The Michigan District Board of 
Parish Education is co-operating with the 
synodical Board of Parish Education in the 
joint sponsorship of this convention. The 
specific date has not been definitely sched- 
uled, but the third or fourth weekend of 
July 1963 has been proposed. 

Program of Training Writers. — Because 
of the growing need for people who can 
write curricular materials, the Board of Par- 
ish Education has appointed a committee to 
provide guidance for a long-range program 
designed to train writers for the church. 
The committee consists of A. H. Jahsmann, 
chairman, Edgar Fritz, and Arthur L. Miller. 

Installation of Frederick Meyer. — The in- 
stallation of Frederick Meyer as associate 
editor of school materials was held at 
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Webster Gardens Lutheran Church, Webster 
Groves, Mo., on Nov. 1, 1960. The Rev. A. 
H. Ziegler served as preacher and officiant 
for this occasion, and the Rev. Victor Con- 
stien as liturgist. A reception for Mr. and 
Mrs. Meyer was held after the service. 

Participants in the 1960 Superintendents’ 
Conference. — The board designated the 
following staff members to participate at the 
Superintendents’ Conference at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, from Dec. 6 
to 9, 1960: O. E. Feucht, A. H. Jahsmann, 
Fred Nohl, and Arthur L. Miller. 

Secretary of Schools. — The retirement of 
Dr. A. C. Stellhorn as Secretary of Schools 
and the appointment of a new Secretary of 
Schools was considered by the Board of Par- 
ish Education at its meeting on Nov. 1, 
1960. Dr. Stellhorn has been working on a 
history of Lutheran schools, which he had 
hoped to complete by the end of 1960, at 
which time he planned to retire. During the 
last several years, when he was concentrat- 
ing on the history of Lutheran schools, 
Dr. Wm. A. Kramer was requested to serve 
as acting head of the School Department. 

Dr. Stellhorn reported to the board that 
it now appears that at least another whole 
year may be required to complete the history 
project. Although the first draft is nearing 
completion, there is the necessity of rewrit- 
ing and revising all parts. Dr. Stellhorn also 
stated that his intentions were to retire at 
the end of 1960, if the Board should agree, 
and that he would then relinquish the title 
of Secretary of Schools. 

The board approved the retirement of 
Dr. Stellhorn as of Dec. 31, 1960, and re- 
solved that upon the retirement of Dr. Stell- 
horn, Dr. Wm. A. Kramer be appointed 
Secretary of Schools. 

Dr. Stellhorn will continue to work at the 
Lutheran Building until this project is com- 
pleted. We look forward with interest to 
a significant historical contribution from 
Dr. Stellhorn, who has been both an ob- 
server and participant in the wonderful de- 
velopment of our system of Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools. 

Under Dr. Kramer’s leadership we look 
for a continued vigorous promotion of and 
service to our Lutheran schools. 

RaLeH DINGER 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Mostly Unskilled. — During the 1960s 
some 13.5 million youngsters will be looking 
for jobs. To put so many million new job 
seekers to work in the short space of 
10 years is a task never before accomplished 
by any nation. 

Going Back. — Al Azhar University in 
Cairo claims to be the world’s oldest uni- 
versity. It was founded in 972, three years 
after the founding of Cairo. 


Lessons from the Skies. — Beginning in 
January, TV lessons will be beamed from 
an airplane which should reach a potential 
of about five million students in six states. 
The central office of the project is at Pur- 
due University. 


This Is Good. — There is less inequality 
of salaries between men and women in the 
teaching profession than in any other. 


Over the Top. — For the year 1959 the 
average salary of elementary and secondary 
school teachers was $5,013. This is the first 
time that they have exceeded $5,000. 


Enrollment Up. — About 48,650,000 
students, from kindergarten through col- 
lege, are in school this year. This is an 
increase of nearly two million over last year. 


It Better Change. — Before 1958 only 
one out of three high school students took 
chemistry; only one out of four took physics. 
Only one out of three took intermediate 
algebra; one out of eight, trigonometry or 
solid geometry. Only one out of seven took 
a modern foreign language. In fact, less 
than half of all public high schools offered 


courses in modern foreign languages. 


First Children’s Art Month. — March 1961 
will introduce the first Children’s Art Month. 
Its purpose is to emphasize the value and 
importance of participation in art for the 
development of all children. It is sponsored 
by The Crayon, Water Color and Craft In- 
stitute. Suggestions for communitywide par- 
ticipation are available from this Institute, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


You Can “Make” Rubber. — The Junior 
Scientist Rubber Sample Kit is available for 
experiments in home and classroom. Along 
with instructions, the kit contains a two- 
ounce bottle of liquid latex, samples of foam 
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rubber, rubber thread, natural smoked sheet, 
synthetic rubber, cured black rubber, and 


- cured white rubber, and an illustrated book- 


let free of commercial references. Simply 
send 80 cents to United States Rubber Co., 
Rubber Kit, Public Relations Department, 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, 
Nowe 


The Lord Be Praised! —The Board of 
World Missions reports a growth in elemen- 
tary schools from 105 in 1950 to 174 in 
1959. The number of pupils increased from 
9,714 to 17,160. 


During the same period of time the Sun- 
day schools increased from 81 to 373 with 
an enrollment rise from 2,843 to 18,078. 


The Golden Spoon. — Although the 
United States has only six or seven per cent 
of the world’s population, it controls about 
50 per cent of the world’s money. 


Sprechen Sie DeutschP —The Modem 
Language Association found that 16.15 per 
cent of public high school students were 
learning at least one modern foreign lan- 
guage in 1959. Ten years previous it was 
18.7 per cent. At present 50.4 per cent of 
the public high schools offer one or more 
modern foreign languages. Spanish is the 
most popular. 


Desegregation. — Prince Edward County 
in Virginia closed its 21 public schools in 
1959 to avoid desegregation. About 1,500 
white pupils receive education through pri- 
vate schools provided by the Prince Edward 
School Foundation. Of the 1,700 Negro 
children, 300 go to schools outside the 
county while 1,400 enjoy no educational 
opportunities. 


On the Move. — The geographical center 
of the United States is no longer a spot in 
the Midwest. It is now in a town far out on 
the West Coast, Pondosa, Oreg. Alaska 
pulled it toward the north and Hawaii 
toward the west. 


U.S. Dependence on Africa and Asia. — 
Africa and Asia supply the United States 
with 93 per cent of its rubber, 67 per cent 
of its tin, 74 per cent of its manganese, 77 
per cent of its hemp, 99 per cent of its in- 
dustrial diamonds, 69 per cent of its cobalt, 
and 96 per cent of its chrome. 
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Light, wholesome fiction 


for your school and 


church libraries 


MAN OF CYRENE, a novel by A. H. Johnston, 
recreates the life of the man who carried the Savior’s 
cross. From boyhood on, Simon of Cyrene is torn by 
a sense of destiny, the conviction that he must prepare 
for some unknown task. This Biblically based story 
builds to a gripping climax when Simon meets his great 
moment of service. $3.00. Order No, 42N1012 


THE LONG CRY, by Mildred Offerle, tells the story 
of Miriam, a lovely young Judean caught by events 
beyond her own making when a rebellious people is 
punished by Jehovah. Hazardous travel by camel 
caravan, a taste of the luxury and wickedness of 
Babylon, escape by night in disguise — all are a part 
of Miriam’s life during Babylon’s conquest of Judah. 
$3.00. Order No. 42N1009 


TIME AND THE RIVERS, an adventure story by 
Florence Kerigan, follows five boys traveling on a 
homemade flatboat down river to New Orleans. In 
their desperate quest for money, the five struggle against 
the dangers of rugged post-Revolutionary America. 
$3.00. Order No. 42N1010 
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